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Letters 


Editorial 


CtflGGER  ADVICE 

Some  personal  notes  on  cures  for  the 
common  chigger: 

Take  a  close  look  at  that  little  red  itchy 
spot  about  the  third  time  you  realize  you've 
been  idly  scratching  an  area  that  no  mos- 
quito could  possibly  get  to  in  its  wildest 
dreams;  better  yet,  get  an  intimate  acquain- 
tance to  help:  pull  the  skin  taut  so  as  to 
blanch  it;  a  magnifying  glass  helps,  but  if 
you  can  see  a  tiny,  orange-red  dot  at  the  base 
of  a  hair,  remove  it!  Squashing  it  gives  a 
great  sense  of  satisfaction. 

If  it's  already  too  late  to  view  the  little 
monster,  try  the  cure  recommended  to  me  by 
a  Pennsylvania  game  warden:  household 
ammonia.  He  claims  that  the  digestive  fluid 
injected  by  the  chigger  is  an  acid,  and  the 
ammonia  chemically  neutralizes  it.  What- 
ever the  reason,  it  does  work,  and  a  little  dab 
of  it  rubbed  into  the  affected  area  will  relieve 
the  itch  immediately. 

Lee  W.  Bachracb 
Winchester 

Thanks  for  the  suggestions.  We  would 
only  add  a  word  of  caution:  proceed  care- 
fully, so  as  not  to  bring  on  an  infection  that 
wouJd  be  worse  than  the  original  wound.— 
Assistant  Editor 
COVER  STORY 

Without  a  doubt,  your  June  1981  cover  is 
the  best  I've  ever  seen.  What  a  picture!  My 
hat  is  off  to  Gary  Gaston  of  Lake  Charles, 
Louisiana.  Having  spent  some  time  at  Fort 
Polk,  I  have  been  around  the  Lake  Charles 
area. 

As  far  as  your  covers  on  each  issue  of 
Virginia  Wildlife  [are  concerned),  I  prefer 
real  live  pictures  to  your  paintings.  But 
either  way,  Virginia  Wildlife  is  the  best. 
Keep  up  the  good  work. 

Gary  W.  Tyree 
Covington 

As  many  of  our  readers  may  recall,  Gary 
Gaston  is  a  frequent  contributor  to  Virginia 
Wildlife,  and  at  one  time  he  worked  for  the 
Virginia  Institute  of  Marine  Science  Glou- 
cester Point.  We  share  your  enthusiasm  for 
Gary's  photography  and  will  continue  to 
publish  if  in  Virginia  Wildlife.  Thanks  for 
the  kind  words.— Assistant  Editor 


ETHICS 

In  a  recent  report  to  the  Outdoor  Writers  of  America,  Jack  Lorenz, 
Executive  Director  of  the  Izaak  Walton  League  and  head  of  the 
National  Outdoor  Ethics  Center,  reported  that  more  than  a  dozen 
states  now  have  programs  similar  to  Virginia's  Operation  Respect. 
Many  of  these  place  major  emphasis  on  law  enforcement  to  punish 
those  who  step  out  of  line. 

"In  the  first  half  of  this  century,  sportsmanship  was  considered 
patriotic,  but  nowadays,  morality  seems  to  be  out  of  style,"  Lorenz 
said.  To  explain  this  shift  in  attitude,  he  listed  a  number  of  contri- 
buting factors.  These  include: 

1.  URBANIZATION— About  80%  of  our  population  has  little 
real  contact  with  the  natural  world. 

2.  DECLINING  MORALS— There  is  a  general  atmosphere  of 
permissiveness  and  a  lack  of  personal  ethical  standards. 

3.  ANTIS — Groups  opposing  hunting,  fishing  and  trapping 
are  enjoying  increased  popularity. 

4.  EMPATHY — Humans  shackled  to  an  urban  existence 
seem  to  be  identifying  more  and  more  with  wild  animals  and  the 
freedom  they  represent,  enhanced  no  doubt  by  films  and  TV  shows 
which  emphasize  animal  personalities. 

5.  BUDGET  CUTBACKS— Tight  budgets  for  state  and  fed- 
eral agencies  have  left  them  hard-pressed  to  meet  law  enforcement 
needs,  let  alone  "frills"  like  ethics  education. 

6.  INADEQUATE  EDUCATION— The  system  where  the 
sportsman  father  taught  his  son  or  daughter  the  proper  way  to 
enjoy  the  outdoors  has  deteriorated  as  have  family  influences  in 
other  areas.  Basic  hunter  education  courses  are  a  poor  substitute,  at 
least  at  current  levels  of  instruction.  Sportsmen  as  a  group  put  little 
emphasis  on  education. 

7.  UNSYMPATHETIC  JUDICIARY— Courts,  often  over-bur- 
dened with  felony  cases,  place  little  importance  on  misdemeanors 
involving  only  wildlife  or  outdoor-related  infractions. 

8.  NEGATIVE  PRESS — Hunters  in  particular  rarely  get  their 
names  in  the  paper  except  when  they  have  committed  some  horrible 
offense.  Hunting  accidents  and  acts  of  vandalism  usually  make  the 
front  page.  Sportsmen  rarely  seek  publicity  for  the  good  things  they 
do. 

9.  LACK  OF  MORAL  COMMITMENT— Few  modern  sports- 
men are  guided  by  the  moral  code  of  their  forefathers.  A  wishy- 
washy  stand  on  ethics  is  contagious.  Silence  in  the  presence  of 
unethical  behavior  implies  approval. 

10.  APPRECIATIVE  LANDOWNERS— Modern  rural  land- 
owners, many  of  whom  come  from  urban  backgrounds,  value  wild- 
life much  more  highly  than  did  landowners  of  yore.  Often,  contact 
with  wildlife  is  one  of  the  reasons  these  people  live  on  the  land.  So 
they  often  resent  recreation  as  a  threat  to  wildlife. 

Good  old  bits  of  advice  like"always  take  less  than  the  law  allows 
and  never  more  than  the  stream  can  afford"  are  seldom  heard  these 
days.  Sportsmen  are  going  to  have  to  get  behind  programs  like 
"Operation  Respect"  and  give  it  all  they  have  got  to  reduce  friction. 
Competitive  sports  have  their  judges  and  referees.  In  the  woods,  a 
sportsman's  conscience  is  his  only  referee.  —  HLG 


(Top)  northern  or  Baltimore  oriole:  (left)  black-capped  chickadees;  fright) 
blue  grosbeak. 
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uddenly  out  of  the  corner  of  your  eye  you  see  a  slight 
movement  in  the  fresh  green  foliage.  What  was  it? 


w 


Moving  a  few  steps  backward  and  then  forward  you 
spot  a  tiny  ball  of  feathers— a  little  miracle— sitting  quite 
still,  staring  solemnly  into  your  eyes. 

That  little  fluff  of  a  songbird  has  had  quite  a  journey  since 
his  egg  was  deposited  by  his  mother  in 

the  nest.  Mother  kept 

the  eggs  warm,  cover-  l— i  •  i  1  i 

ing  them  with  her  tiVeil    ID    tile    ITlOSt 

"brood  patch,"  an  ab- 
dominal area  that  is 
bare  of  feathers 
where  blood  vessels 
close  to  the  surface 
keep  the  eggs  about 
93°F.  The  short 
periods  when  she 
had  to  leave  the  nest. 
Father  would  slip 
in,  turn  the  eggs  over 
with  his  bill  to  pre- 
vent adhesion  of  the 
embryo  to  the  shell, 
and  lower  his  body  — 
over  the  eggs  to  await 
Mother's  return. 

Incubation  for  songbirds  lasts 
from  12  to  14  days.  The  egg  shell 
had  become  weaker  as  the  days  pro 
gressed.  In  the  latter  stages  of  incuba- 


hen  four  or  five  days  old,  the  nestling  begins  to  be 
clothed  in  feathers.  The  feathers  sprout  as  horny 


familiar  corner  of  your  backyard, 

you  must  be  alert  to 

avoid  overlooking 

New  Arrivals 


by  Jeanne  Price 


outgrowths  from  the  skin  follicles  and  are  enclosed 
in  a  sheath  of  keratin,  the  same  substance  that  forms  our 
fingernails  and  birds'  claws  and  beaks.  Oxygen  and  food  are 
carried  by  the  nestling's  blood  through  the  opening  at  the 
base  of  the  shaft  of  the  feather.  With  the 
expansion  of  the  fea- 
thers, the  baby  looks 
less  vulnerable  and 
certainly  prettier. 

Depending  on  the 
species  of  songbird, 
they  are  ready  to 
leave  the  nest  within 
15  to  20  days  after 
hatching.  If  the  wea- 
ther is  cold  and 
rainy,  they  may  de- 
lay leaving  until  a 
more  suitable  day. 
Often  the  parents 
decide  on  the  day 
and  try  to  get  the 
young  to  leave  by  cal- 
ling   them    out    and 


tion,  some  young  birds  can  be  heard  chirping  while  still 
within  the  shell,  but  even  there,  they  will  stop  immediately 
when  given  a  warning  note  by  the  parents. 

Finally  the  great  day  arrives  when  the  embryo  is  fully 
developed  and  the  young  bird  is  ready  to  face  the  world.  He 
scratches  away  at  the  inside  of  the  shell  with  his  egg  tooth,  a 
small,  horny  spike  on  the  top  of  the  upper  mandible,  until 
the  shell  cracks  and  breaks  apart,  allowing  the  little  bird  to 
emerge.  No  longer  needed,  the  egg  tooth  falls  off  sometime 
within  the  next  few  days. 

At  first  songbirds  are  blind,  naked  and  helpless.  Mother 
and  father  work  intently  to  shield  them  from  the  sun  or  cold 
air,  to  feed  them  constantly  and  protect  them  from  preda- 
tors. When  a  parent  comes  to  the  nest  with  food,  it  knows  to 
give  it  to  the  one  that  begs  the  loudest  and  opens  its  beak  the 
widest.  As  soon  as  the  hunger  of  the  younster  is  satisfied,  he 
quiets  down  and  the  next  one  is  fed,  allowing  each  to  have  a 
turn.  Tufted  titmice  have  been  known  to  make  as  many  as 
70  trips  an  hour  to  the  nest.  A  house  wren  was  clocked  at 
491  feedings  in  a  day.  One  scientist  calculated  that  a  young 
robin  eats  14  feet  of  earthworms  daily! 


tempting  them  with  a  meal  away 

from  home. 

But  there's  danger  out  in  the 
real  world!  Often  the  father  hides  the 
fledglings  in  sheltered  places  until  their 
wings  grow  stronger.  Cavity-nesting  birds  fare  better 
because  they  remain  in  their  nest  longer  and  are  stronger. 
Birds  whose  nests  are  on  limbs  of  trees  or  in  bushes  are 
drawn  by  the  light  and  activity  around  them  to  clamber  out 
earlier.  It  is  estimated  that  two-thirds  of  the  young  birds  do 
not  survive  their  first  year. 

If  you  should  find  a  bird  that  has  fallen  from  its  nest,  put  it 
back  if  possible.  If  the  nest  is  out  of  your  reach,  put  the  bird 
on  the  lower  limb  of  a  tree  and  move  away.  Somewhere  one 
or  both  of  the  parents  are  probably  watching  and  waiting 
for  a  chance  to  feed  their  youngster. 

Suppose  the  parents  don't  show  up  after  an  hour  or  so?  If 
you  want  the  full-lime  occupation  of  feeding  the  baby  every 
15  to  20  minutes  from  dawn  to  dusk  and  keeping  it  warm 
and  safe,  ask  the  advice  of  an  experienced  birder  or  call  the 
nearest  nature  center  for  instructions. 

Let's  hope  for  your  sake  and  the  bird's  that  the  parents 
have  the  situation  well  in  hand,  and  that  you  may  have  the 
pleasure  of  admiring  their  feathered  miracle  and  walking 
on,  remembering  a  joyful  experience. 

How  many  of  the  baby  birds  in  these  pictures  could  you 
identify  if  you  found  them  in  your  garden  or  park?  □ 
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Getting 
Oriented 

by  Donald  L  Comis 


On  May  2,  1977,  eleven  Virginians  became  the  first 
graduates  of  Northern  Virginia  Community  College's 
orienteering  course. 

Virginia  Wildlife  introduced  readers  to  orienteering  in 
their  April  1975  issue  ("Orienteering"  by  Sherwood  F.  Pres- 
cott,  Jr.).  Since  that  article  the  Swedish  sport  has  spread 
further  in  the  area  and  is  even  included  in  the  physical 
education  curriculum  at  the  Woodbridge  campus  of  North- 
ern Virginia  Community  College. 

Orienteering  is  most  easily  described  as  a  cross-country 
race  with  map  and  compass.  In  fact,  there  are  at  least  five 
types  of  orienteering  events  involving  cross-country  run- 
ning and  an  infinite  number  of  variations  as  enthusiasts  try 
it  on  skis,  in  rowboats,  and  with  scuba  gear  (to  name  a  few). 

Still,  the  basic  type  of  orienteering  event  is  performed  on 
foot  and  is  known  as  cross-country  orienteering. 

In  a  cross-country  orienteering  meet,  the  runners  start  at 
two-  or  four-minute  intervals.  Orienteers  can  run  as  indi- 
viduals or  as  a  team.  Each  individual  or  team  receives  a 
contour  map  of  the  area,  a  compass,  and  a  scorecard. 

A  cross-country  orienteer  looks  for  standardized  red-and- 
white  nylon  markers  which  have  been  hidden  in  the  woods. 
For  example,  a  typical  marker  or  bag  might  be  tied  to  a 
branchof  a  tree  over  a  junction  of  two  streams.  Circles  have 
been  drawn  on  the  contour  map  to  indicate  precisely  where 
each  marker  has  been  placed.  Each  circle  is  numbered  and 
the  orienteer  must  find  each  marker  in  sequence.  A  competi- 
tor proves  he  has  found  a  marker  by  stamping  his  scorecard 
with  the  coded  punch  that  is  tied  to  each  bag. 

The  person  who  punches  in  at  all  markers  and  arrives  at 
the  finish  line  first  wins. 

An  orienteering  meet  may  include  as  many  as  five  differ- 
ent courses  run  simultaneously.  The  courses  are  color-coded 
according  to  the  level  of  difficulty  of  the  course.  This  is 
determined  by  its  length  and  complexity.  Courses  range 
from  white  for  beginners  to  the  elite  blue.  A  white  course 
ranges  from  1.5  to  2.5  kilometers  (1  to  1.5  miles),  while  a  blue 
course  can  be  as  long  as  12  kilometers  (7.5  miles). 

Orienteering  lessons  are  now  taught  at  local  parks.  These 
lessons  consist  of  an  audio-visual  presentation  on  map  and 
compass  use  followed  by  participation  in  an  orienteering 
event.  Silva  compasses,  specifically  designed  for  orienteer- 
ing, are  available  free. 

Prince  William  Forest  Park  was  the  first  to  offer  these 
lessons.  The  park  has  benefited  in  many  ways  by  having  the 
U.S.  Marine  Corps  as  neighbors.  They  have  given  the  park 
the  best  orienteering  map  available — a  multi-color  map  pre- 
pared by  the  Swedish  Military  of  Orienteering.  The  colors 
enable  features  such  as  a  stream  (blue  line)  to  be  identified 
easily.  It  can  be  quite  disconcerting  to  try  to  decide  which  of 
several  black  lines  is  a  stream  and  which  is  a  road.  Map  and 
compass  lessons  are  presented  for  one  weekend  each  month 
during  the  spring  and  fall. 

When  Roger  Steintl  was  transferred  from  Prince  William 
Forest  Park  in  1973,  he  brought  orienteering  to  the  Catoctin 
Mountains.  The  Catoctin  Mountain  Park  uses  black-and- 
white  contour  maps.  During  the  spring  and  fall,  instruction 
sessions  are  scheduled  each  weekend.  The  unique  feature  of 
this  program  is  that  maps  of  two  permanent  courses  are 
available  upon  request  for  individual  use. 

Marian  Johnson  offers  an  even  more  ambitious  program 
at  Rock  Creek  Park.  She  plans  to  schedule  the  orienteering 


sessions  on  a  monthly  basis  year-round.  She  also  promises 
to  convert  her  black-and-white  maps  to  the  more  useful 
color  maps. 

These  events  are  casual  learning  experiences.  Yet  they 
are  an  adequate  preparation  for  the  more  professional 
and  competitive  approach  of  the  Quantico  Orienteer- 
ing Club.  Their  meets  are  scheduled  at  least  twice  a  month 
throughout  the  year.  The  Quantico  Club  attempts  to  organ- 
ize these  meets  according  to  standards  set  for  national 
competitions. 

Maps  are  provided  free  for  new  orienteers.  Compasses 
are  rented  for  twenty-five  cents. 

Despite  the  club's  competitive  atmosphere,  an  effort  is 
being  made  to  attract  families.  It  is  not  unheard  of  for  a 
family,  including  the  pet  dog,  to  finish  a  course  a  half  hour 
ahead  of  a  young  male  (such  as  the  author).  Since  each 
person  is  participating  for  individual  goals,  orienteering  has 
a  great  potential  to  attract  a  wide  range  of  participants. 

At  the  1977  Club  Championships,  a  couple  won  an  award 
in  the  Wayfarer's  Class.  This  category  includes  hikers,  pic- 
nickers, photographers,  naturalists,  or  anyone  who  wishes 
to  ignore  the  clock. 

The  challenges  are  there  for  all  to  confront  to  any  degree 
they  choose. 

These  challenges  include  choosing  the  quickest  route 
from  marker  to  marker,  a  choice  that  becomes  more  critical 
as  the  number  of  possible  routes  increases  from  the  white 
course  to  the  blue  course. 

Is  it  best  to  follow  a  valley  or  the  nearby  road?  Is  the  route 
uphill  or  overgrown  with  blackberry  bushes  whose  thorny 
vines  threaten  to  engulf  the  runner?  These  are  some  of  the 
questions  the  orienteer  must  answer. 

An  elite  orienteer  "should  wonder  until  he  dies  if  he  made 
the  right  choice,"  Bob  Turbyfill,  former  President  of  the 
Quantico  Club,  says  half-seriously. 

In  fact,  after  each  meet  at  Quantico,  I  see  the  same  two 
elite  orienteers  discuss  every  route  chosen. 

The  mental  challenge  of  a  chess  game  added  to  the  physi- 
cal challenge  presented  by  moving  quickly  through  dense 
woodlands  earns  orienteering  the  designation,"Thinking 
Sport." 

It's  also  fun!  Orienteering  gives  people  something  to  do 
while  they're  in  the  woods.  Now  they  can  wander  off  the 
trails  into  more  interesting  areas  as  they  rekindle  their 
child's  sense  of  exploring. 

The  sport  develops  a  feel  for  the  land — hills  and  gullies 
marked  on  maps  are  appreciated  fully  in  three  dimensions. 

It  provides  a  leisure  activity  for  weekends  and  a  chance  to 
meet  others  who  love  to  wander  in  the  woods. 

The  practical  training  in  map  and  compass  skills  offered 
by  orienteering  enables  campers,  hikers,  backpackers,  hun- 
ters and  other  outdoorsmen  to  use  map  and  compass  more 
effectively. 

Still  hesitant  to  try  it?  Remember,  anyone  who  drives  the 
Beltway  successfully  has  orienteered  at  the  elite  level. 

In  the  woods,  nature's  signs  will  replace  highway  signs.  A 
kinship  may  be  felt  with  those  native  Americans  who  tra- 
veled deer  paths  before  there  were  highways. 

The  sport  has  generated  such  enthusiasm  that  Swedish 
orienteers  have  a  slogan:  "Orienteringslopning.  vad  ar 
det? — Lycka  ocb  Livsgladje."  ("Orienteering,  what's  that? — 
Happiness.")  □ 
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by  Gregory  Mertz 


Whether  it's  used  to  attract  or  to  camouflage, 
color  is  one  of  the  most  important  tools  for  survival 

in  the  animal  kingdom. 

LOCAL  COLOR 


Have  you  ever  been  coerced  by  a  brightly  colored  flower? 
If  you  have  ever  stopped  to  gaze  at  a  flower  you  have 
been  engaged  in  a  ruse  employed  by  many  of  the 
flowering  plants.  Color  is  a  life-and-death  matter  for  many 
species  of  plants  and  animals. 

I  have  a  favorite  field  that  I  visit  frequently  throughout 
the  summer  that  is  cultivated  and  fallow  in  alternating 
strips  from  front  to  back.  The  uncultivated  sections  are 
beset  with  the  colors  of  wild  flowers  of  all  varieties.  There 
are  deep  yellows  and  purple-blacks  of  black-eyed  Susans 
and  the  pure  white  of  daisies.  The  spherical  clumps  of 
common  milkweed  are  magenta  while  the  purple  of  Venus' 
looking  glass  contrasts  sharply  with  the  red  of  Deptford 
pink.  The  butterflies,  moths,  flies,  spiders,  birds,  and  mam- 
mals that  I  see  here  are  as  variously  colored  as  the  flowers. 
Monarch  butterflies  stand  out  like  burnt  orange  flags  as 
they  flit  from  plant  to  plant.  A  tan  hen  pheasant  scurries 
through  the  concealing  underbrush  and  is  noticed  only 
because  her  feet  trigger  the  blades  of  tall  grass  that  wave 
along  her  course.  This  is  all  set  against  a  background  of 
green  and  brown  of  many  shades  and  color  tones.  The  field 
is  a  constellation  of  color.  But  why? 

When  dealing  with  color,  both  the  seen  and  the  seeing 
species  are  important.  Each  plant  and  animal  exhibits  its 
own  color  patterns,  but  they  are  meaningless,  without  the 
eyes  of  an  animal  to  observe  them. 

Some  eyes  see  sharp  images  while  others  see  only  vague 
outlines.  Rabbits  and  frogs  can  see  in  almost  all  directions 
at  once,  although  the  frog  sees  in  color  and  the  rabbit  only  in 
black  and  white.  Owls  and  man  see  straight  ahead,  the  owl 
in  black  and  white  and  man  in  color  in  bright  light,  and  in 
black  and  white  in  dim  light.  Animals  displaying  bright 
colors  usually  see  in  color,  and  animals  of  white,  black,  grey, 
and  brown  usually  see  only  in  black  and  white.  Animals 
with  eyes  peering  from  the  front  of  their  heads  have  depth 
perception  and  are  usually  predators.  Animals  with  eyes  on 
the  sides  of  their  heads  perceive  the  world  as  flat  and  are 
usually  the  victims  of  those  predators.  Many  spiders  have 
eight  eyes,  horseshoe  crabs  have  six,  whirlygig  beetles  have 
four,  and  we  have  two.  Seeing  and  being  seen  (or  not  being 
seen)  is  a  complex  issue,  but  by  focusing  on  the  colors  and 
designs  exhibited,  the  task  of  clarifying  visual  phenomena 
becomes  easier. 

The  outstanding  colors  in  my  field  are  termed  "attractive" 
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colors,  not  because  they  are  pretty  but  because  they  bring 
attention  to  themselves  and  attract  animals  to  them.  Attrac- 
tive coloration  helps  survival  in  many  ways.  Flowers  attract 
birds,  bees,  beetles,  flies,  and  other  insects  to  assist  in  the 
reproductive  cycle  of  the  plant.  An  example  is  the  meadow 
cranesbill  in  my  field.  Although  its  bright  pink  color  attracts 
many  insects,  the  honey  bee  is  one  of  the  more  frequent 
visitors.  In  the  early  morning  scout  bees  fly  "reconnaissance 
flights"  over  the  local  area.  The  bee  is  attracted  first  of  all  by 
the  color  of  the  field.  The  flowers  of  many  species  work 
together  to  brighten  a  section  of  the  landscape  which 
catches  the  bee's  eye.  After  honing  in  on  the  field,  the  bee 
selects  an  attractive  flower  that  it  feels  will  aptly  reward  its 
visit  with  nectar  and  pollen.  The  scout  bee  returns  to  the 
hive  and  through  a  complex  process  communicates  its  deci- 
sion to  its  hive  members.  From  that  time  on,  throughout  the 
day,  the  bees  will  look  for  the  pink  of  the  meadow  cranesbill. 
On  another  day  the  bees  may  very  well  select  another  color 
and  another  flower  species.  In  this  way  the  flower  acts  as  a 
color-coded  food  giver  to  the  bee  or  other  insect.  These 
visitations  help  the  flower  species,  because  the  insects  that 
visit  unwittingly  transport  pollen  from  one  plant  to  another 
and  fertilize  them. 

For  some  plants,  flowers  are  not  the  only  brightly 
colored  parts  of  their  morphology.  Often  the  fruits  are 
brilliantly  colored  to  attract  larger  animals.  As  in  the 
case  of  the  bee  and  the  flower,  the  animal  which  visits  is 
seeking  food.  In  most  cases  the  seeds  are  ingested  with  the 
flesh  of  the  fruit.  The  hard  outer  covering  of  the  seed  resists 
digestion,  and  during  the  time  in  which  the  seed  is  passing 
through  the  digestive  system,  the  animal  moves  into  other 
areas  away  from  the  parent  plant.  When  the  animal  voids 
itself  of  its  wastes,  the  seeds  fall  to  the  ground  in  new 
territory.  In  this  way,  the  plant,  by  using  attractive  colora- 
tion, is  able  to  distribute  its  offspring  around  the  countryside. 
Like  the  plants,  animals  often  use  attractive  coloration. 
Take  the  brightly  colored  male  song  bird  who  robustly 
declares  his  territory  and  his  desire  for  a  mate  by  singing 
atop  trees,  roofs,  and  telephone  poles.  The  male  of  the  cardi- 
nals, tanagers,  warblers  and  robins  are  examples  of  this 
color  model.  The  female  selects  the  most  striking  male  she 
finds,  which  assures  that  she  will  be  mated  to  hale  and 
hardy  stock.  The  female  of  these  species  exhibits  muted 
color  tones  in  order  that  she  may  incubate  her  eggs  without 
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drawing  undue  notice  to  herself.  The  male  during  nesting 
has  the  dubious  honor  of  attracting  the  attention  of  a  preda- 
tor that  approaches  too  closely  to  the  nest.  The  male  then 
flits  through  the  woodlands  or  fields  away  from  the  nest  so 
that  the  predator  takes  him  for  an  easy  mark.  Ideally,  the 
male  will  lure  the  enemy  to  a  safe  distance  and  then  escape 
himself.  The  effectiveness  of  this  use  of  color  is  probably 
highest  when  considering  other  birds,  particularly  hawks, 
as  the  predators,  because  most  mammals  are  color  blind  and 
would  be  unable  to  distinguish  the  male  from  the  female. 
Goshawks  and  Cooper  Hawks,  which  do  see  in  color,  are 
woodland  and  field  hunters  of  song  birds.  Even  though  a 
tremendous  number  of  animals  may  not  utilize  a  color  form 
to  a  large  degree,  it  still  warrants  inspection  because  in 
terms  of  the  individual,  natural  selection  is  a  one-way  path 
and  any  measure  of  protection  helps. 

Some  animals  use  color  to  warn  others  of  the  potential 
danger  or  unpleasantness  that  they  pose  if  they  are 
eaten  or,  as  in  some  cases,  even  toyed  with.  In  my  field 
there  are  many  milkweeds  on  which  several  species  of 
insects  feed.  One  of  them  is  the  soldier  beetle  whose  bright 
red  color  makes  it  easily  seen  by  any  animal  with  color 
vision.  Several  species  of  insectivorous  song  birds  inhabit 
the  field  and  they  must  frequently  run  across  these  striking 


beetles.  The  bird  that  eats  the  soldier  beetle,  however,  is  in 
for  an  experience  of  wretching  and  nausea  that  will  not  soon 
be  forgotten.  Consequently,  the  songbird,  when  it  approaches 
soldier  beetles  in  the  future,  will  avoid  them.  This  task  is 
made  easier  by  the  fact  that  the  beetle's  red  color  stands  out 
so  prominently.  This  style  of  color  use  necessitates  that  a 
few  soldier  beetles  are  sacrificed  to  teach  the  birds  a  lesson. 
Apparently  the  rest  of  the  soldier  beetles  in  the  field  are 
protected  by  these  sacrifices. 

When  I  walk  through  my  field  I  see  what  appears  to  be 
quite  a  few  of  these  soldier  beetles,  but  on  several  occasions, 
when  I  counted  them,  I  realized  that  there  were  not  as  many 
as  I  had  assumed.  Their  bright  colors  and  large  size  make 
them  stand  out  more  than  some  other,  more  numerous,  but 
sublty  colored  insects.  On  the  average  I  find  only  six  or  eight 
beetles  for  every  one  hundred  milkweed  plants.  My  field  has 
three  or  four  hundred  plants  which  should  support  at  most 
32  beetles.  The  number  of  insect-eating  birds  that  frequent 
my  field  total  more  than  that. 

Teaching  a  lesson  to  all  these  birds  would  severely  han- 
dicap if  not  totally  wipe  out  the  soldier  beetle  population. 
There  is  another  aspect  to  this  color  conundrum  which  we 
have  not  yet  considered.  The  soldier  beetles  are  not  the  only 
red-colored  toxic  insects  that  live  on  milkweed.  For  every 
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soldier  beetle  I  also  find  one  milkweed  bug,  a  monarch 
butterfly,  and  six  or  seven  ladybugs,  all  of  which  are  nox- 
ious. The  bird  who  tries  any  one  of  these  learns  the  same 
lesson.  The  bird  picks  up  on  the  color  of  the  insect  but  not 
necessarily  on  the  species.  So  the  sacrifices  made  to  teach 
the  lessons  are  shared  throughout  the  community  of  red 
insects,  not  just  one  species.  Consequently,  the  soldier  bee- 
tles, even  though  they  are  infrequent,  are  still  protected  by 
this  method  of  warning  coloration.  This  model  of  one  spe- 
cies joining  forces  with  another  through  color  appearances 
for  the  protection  of  all,  is  called  Mullerian  mimicry.  In  this 
case,  several  species  of  insects  are  mimicking  (or  are  pre- 
tending to  look  like)  one  another. 

Mimicry  is  not  always  this  complex.  Another  type,  Bate- 
sian  mimicry  outlines  a  method  by  which  one 
species  models  itself  after  another  so  that  is  is  mis-identified 
by  potential  predators.  Some  flies  look  like  bees.  The  bee- 
flies,  as  their  name  indicates,  are  a  notable  example.  Bees 
sting,  flies  do  not.  If  a  fly  looks  like  a  bee,  it  gains  protection 
because  it  will  be  avoided  by  predators  who  think  they  will 
be  stung. 

Colors  do  not  have  to  be  flamboyant  to  assist  in  survival. 
They  can  be  dull  and  muted  and  employed  to  render  an 
animal  indistinguishable  from  its  background.  Camouflage, 


as  this  form  of  color  use  is  termed,  is  based  upon  the  capabil- 
ity of  the  animal  to  hide  itself  while  remaining  in  the  open. 
The  colors  and  color  patterns  of  the  animal  are  similar  to  the 
surroundings  or  something  you  would  expect  to  see  in  those 
surroundings.  The  main  trick  in  being  effectively  camou- 
flaged is  the  ability  to  make  the  contours,  profile,  and 
shadow  lines  of  the  animal  disappear.  The  most  common 
and  widely  used  method  is  demonstrated  by  animal  species 
that  have  matched  their  body  colors  with  that  of  their 
backgrounds.  Consequently,  the  profile  of  the  animal  is 
difficult  to  perceive.  Fairly  pure  examples  are  shown  by  the 
green  grasshoppers  and  the  brown  grasshoppers  that  are 
seen  in  similarly  colored  fields. 

Secondly,  it  can  be  done  if  the  body  of  the  animal  is 
shaded  in  a  way  that  mutes  shadows  and  as  a  result, 
camouflages  body  contours.  The  buff  brown  of  the 
white  tailed  deer's  back  coupled  with  the  bright  white  of  its 
underbelly  renders  the  animal  almost  invisible  in  woodland 
areas.  The  back  of  the  deer  is  illuminated  more  brightly  than 
its  underbelly.  As  a  result,  the  brown  color  tones  on  the  back 
are  light  and  meld  with  the  more  dimly  lit  color  tones  of  the 
white  underbelly.  The  deer  is  difficult  to  see  because  the 
contour  lines  of  the  body  have  essentially  been  erased  by 
clever  shadowing. 


A  moth  fieft)  and  woodcock  fbelowj  show  how 
camouflage  protects  certain  species;  their  color- 
ing enables  them  io  remain  in  the  open,  virtually 
indistinguishable  from  their  backgrounds. 


Hassel  Taylor 
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The  third  method  is  the  result  of  the  fact  that,  in  terms  of 
hue,  saturation  and  hghtness,  eyes  can  easily  distinguish 
sharply-contrasting  color  regions.  This  effect  is  even  true  for 
animals  with  black  and  white  vision.  A  black  colored  ball 
stands  out  prominently  against  a  white  sheet  of  paper 
because  of  this  phenomenon.  Some  animals  take  advantage 
of  this  by  exhibiting  a  sharply  contrasting  spot  or  line  (or 
series  of  spots  or  lines)  on  their  bodies  to  distract  the  eye  so 
that  the  viewer  does  not  perceive  the  real  profile  or  shadow 
lines  of  the  body.  In  other  words,  the  eye  has  a  difficult  time 
choosing  the  color  patterns  that  identify  the  animal  and  the 
ones  that  adorn  it.  Flickers,  fawn  deer,  owls,  moths  and 
many  other  animals  utilize  this  form  of  cryptic  coloration. 

Camouflage  can  be  used  in  two  distinctly  separate 
ways:  it  can  serve  to  hide  an  animal  from  predators,  or 
it  can  hide  the  predator  from  potential  prey.  A  baby 
rabbit  feeding  in  grasses  is  protected  from  hawks  and  owls 
by  its  camouflage,  whereas  a  copperhead  snake  is  camou- 
flaged so  that  mice,  chipmunks,  or  frogs  will  stumble  unto 
its  path  unknowingly. 

Until  now  our  focus  has  been  on  an  animal's  visual  per- 
ception of  another  animal  or  plant.  It  is  important  to  realize, 
though,  that  not  all  color  use  is  visual  in  nature.  Both  the 
animal  and  plant  kingdoms  beneficially  utilize  non-visual 


colors.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  dark  colors  absorb  the 
sun's  heat  more  readily  than  do  lighter  colors.  The  maple 
and  black  birch  trees  have  dark-colored  barks  that  warm 
rapidly  to  the  early  spring  sun.  This  daytime  heat  in  con- 
junction with  nighttime  freezing  causes  sap  to  rise.  If  the 
bark  was  white  in  color,  as  in  the  white  birches  and  syca- 
mores, the  heat  absorbtion  would  be  less  and  possibly  insuf- 
ficient to  cause  the  sap  to  rise  at  all.  Another  sap  transport 
mechanism  would  then  be  required.  Many  cold-blooded 
animals  utilize  the  same  principle  in  bringing  their  body 
temperatures  up  to  optimum  working  conditions.  Frequently 
snakes,  turtles,  amphibians,  and  insects  bask  in  the  sun.  The 
dark  colors  on  their  backs  help  them  absorb  the  sun's  rays 
and  aid  them  regulating  their  internal  temperatures. 

We  have  seen  that  color  is  an  integral  part  of  the  survival 
of  many  plants  and  animals.  Without  it,  my  field  would  be 
rather  undramatic.  But,  as  it  is,  the  myriad  of  colors  serves 
their  exhibitors  well  and  make  my  field  an  appealing  and 
dynamic  place  to  visit.  The  sighted  animals  of  the  natural 
world  are  not  the  only  ones  to  fall  prey  to  the  color  ruses 
employed  by  flowers,  fruit,  birds,  mammals,  fish,  and  other 
living  organisms.  We,  too,  are  susceptible  and  in  a  way  that 
is  probably  not  dissimilar  from  our  fellow  living  creatures. 
As  I  stand  in  my  field  and  admire  its  colors,  I  never  feel  that 
its  beauty  is  wasted  when  I  am  not  there.  D 


A  gray  tree  frog  (above)  turns  green  as  it  sits 
upon  some  green  leaves;  the  wild  strawberry's 
brilliant  coloration  is  termed  "attractive"  not 
because  it  is  pretty,  but  because  it  attracts  the 
attention  of  those  animals  that  need  it  for  food. 
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Up  With 

Crows 


byBobGooch 


Wary  crows 
can  hone  your 
skills  for  the 
next  pair  of 
mallards  that 
zero  in  on 
your  blind 
inthefalL 
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Barry  Priddy  of  Orange  County  has  a  passion  for 
hunting— and  at  only  24,  he  has  many  good  years 
ahead  of  him. 

Deer,  turkeys,  quail,  waterfowl,  all  get  his  attention.  So 
does  other  game.  Priddy  is  no  game  hog,  mind  you.  He 
shoots  nothing  he  cannot  use — except  for  crows  and  wood- 
chucks.  Both  live  in  pest  proportions  in  the  rolling  foothills 
he  calls  home,  and  Priddy  gets  a  warm  welcome  from  his 
neighbors  when  he  calls  to  help  them  keep  the  varmints  in 
control. 

He  drives  those  familiar  back  country  roads  with  one 
hand  on  the  steering  wheel  of  his  4x4  pickup  truck.  The 
other  is  kept  busy  greeting  people  he  meets  along  the  way. 
Invariably  he  gets  an  answering  wave  and  a  broad  grin. 

It  is  the  kind  of  hunter-landowner  relationship  that  is  all 
too  rare  today. 

It  was  early  February  when  Priddy  called  and  asked  me 
to  go  crow  hunting. 

"It's  fast  shooting,"  he  said  enticingly. 

Reluctantly,  I  begged  off.  The  eastern  quail  season  was 
still  open,  and  it  would  be  for  a  couple  of  more  weeks. 
Besides,  crow  hunting  would  run  through  March  this  year 
for  the  first  time  since  the  Commission  of  Game  and  Inland 
Fisheries  had  given  the  black  pillagers  the  protection  of  a 
closed  season. 

'T'll  call  you  later  in  the  month,"  I  promised. 

Actually  it  was  early  March  before  we  got  together,  first 
for  a  dawn  breakfast  in  an  Orange  restaurant,  and  then 


aboard  Priddy's  pickup  truck  for  a  round  of  his  favorite 
crow  calling  and  shooting  spots.  His  friend,  Ray  Breeden, 
also  of  Orange,  joined  us  for  that  late  winter  crow  shoot.  A 
light  snow  had  fallen  during  the  night,  but  it  would  melt 
quickly  once  the  sun  was  up. 

Crows  have  traditionally  been  considered  a  varmint  spe- 
cies. For  years  they  were  fair  game  all  year,  even  at  the  peak 
of  their  April  breeding  season.  Midwestern  wildlife  manag- 
ers, often  plagued  by  hordes  of  the  black-clad  birds,  have 
often  advocated  poisoning,  trapping,  and  even  bombing 
large  roosts.  Even  now  Virginia  farmers  sometimes  poison 
the  birds  to  protect  young  crops. 

Crows  also  prey  on  the  eggs  and  young  of  quail,  water- 
fowl, and  other  game,  though  this  loss  is  probably  insignifi- 
cant in  most  years.  Still,  they  are  hardy  birds  that  live  eight 
to  ten  years,  and  the  populations  can  get  out  of  hand  at 
times.  They  are  reasonably  prolific,  producing  four  to  six 
chicks  that  are  hatched  between  April  and  early  June.  The 
Virginia  law  now  protects  them  during  this  critical  breeding 
season. 

The  hunter  who  helps  thin  the  crow  populations  befriends 
wildlife  generally,  and  favors  the  farmer  whose  land  he 
hunts.  At  the  same  time  he  hones  his  own  skills  as  a  hunter 
and  wingshot.  The  crow  is  a  smart,  wary  bird  with  keen 
ears  and  sharp  eyes.Though  not  particularly  difficult  to  hit 
in  the  open,  it  can  be  a  challenging  target  as  it  dives,  darts, 
and  careens  through  the  trees.  And  it  is  in  the  woods  that 
most  Virginia  crow  hunting  is  done. 


With  help  from  the 
ca*ow  hunter,  a  fermer  can 
rid  himself  of  a  number 
of  these  crop-damaging  pests 
and  improve  landowner- 
hunter  relations  in  the 
process. 
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The  common  crow,  Corvus  brachyrhynchos,  the  largest 
of  several  subspecies  and  the  most  common  in  Virginia,  is 
considered  a  migratory  bird,  though  how  much  migrating  it 
does  in  the  East  is  questionable.  In  any  event  its  migratory 
tendencies  bring  it  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  U.S.  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service,  and  a  few  years  ago  the  feds  exercised 
their  authority,  setting  up  a  broad  framework  within  which 
the  states  could  set  their  seasons.  Generally,  hunters  are 
allowed  124  days  of  crow  shooting— outside  of  the  breeding 
season.  Working  within  this  framework,  the  Commission  of 
Game  and  Inland  Fisheries  set  a  four-days-a-week  season  to 
run  from  August  1  through  February.  Shooting  was  limited 
to  Wednesday  through  Saturday.  In  1981,  however,  for  the 
first  time  the  month  of  January  was  eliminated  and  the 
season  was  continued  through  March.  It  was  a  good  move 
that  traded  a  crowded  hunting  month  for  March,  generally  a 
non-hunting  month  in  Virginia. 

Like  most  crow  hunters,  Barry  Priddy  relies  upon  an 
electronic  caller  to  lure  the  birds  to  his  blind.  It  is  highly 
effective  and  it  also  frees  the  hunter  to  concentrate  on  his 
shooting. 

Priddy  uses  two  records  for  most  situations.  One  produ- 
ces the  noisy  ruckus  of  an  owl  and  crow  fight,  and  the  other 
the  plaintive  calls  of  a  dying  crow.  An  amplifier  on  his  unit 
blares  those  tricky  sounds  deep  into  the  Orange  County 
woods,  or  far  across  the  open  fields.  The  eager  response  of 
the  birds  can  produce  some  of  the  most  interesting  and 
challenging  shooting  the  average  hunter  will  ever  experience. 

A  major  drawback  of  this  type  of  electronic  caller  is  its 
vulnerability  to  inclement  weather.  The  wisdom  of 
using  it  in  the  rain  is  questionable,  and  we  called  off 
an  earlier  hunt  for  that  reason. 

Mouth-operated  calls  are  also  effective — in  the  mouth  of 
an  expert  caller.  The  average  hunter,  however,  cannot 
approach  the  magic  of  the  mechanical  device  that  sends  out 
those  wild  and  raspy  notes. 

Even  the  best  call  is  practically  useless,  however,  if  the 
hunter  is  not  properly  concealed.  Though  we  were  dressed 
in  camouflage  on  that  Orange  County  hunt,  we  were  con- 
spicuous against  the  new  snow  in  the  patch  of  bare  hard- 
woods where  we  first  set  up.  Barry  Priddy  tuned  in  his 
caller,  and  soon  a  half  dozen  curious  black  birds  were 
headed  our  way.  Both  he  and  Ray  Breeden  managed  to  drop 
a  couple,  but  they  were  forced  to  take  extremely  long  shots. 
Priddy  was  shooting  an  automatic  with  a  32-inch,  full- 
choke  tube,  a  gun  for  the  expert  only.  But  it  reached  out  there 
for  those  wary  crows. 

In  Virginia  the  rich  foliage  of  late  summer  and  early  fall 
provides  plenty  of  cover,  and  later  there  are  usually  conve- 
nient stands  of  pines.  That  was  what  we  had  to  resort  to  that 
March  morning  as  the  thin  blanket  of  snow  stayed  well  into 
the  day. 

Some  hunters  build  elaborate  blinds  at  their  favorite  crow 
shooting  spots,  but  they  are  rarely  necessary  in  Virginia's 
well-forested  countryside.  The  combination  of  good  natural 


cover  and  camouflage  clothing  normally  serve  Virginia 
crow  hunters  well. 

A  major  disadvantage  of  pine  thickets  for  cover  is  finding 
an  opening  in  the  canopy  through  which  to  get  off  a  clean 
shot.  The  experienced  hunter  selects  a  stand  that  provides 
such  openings — usually  several  of  them.  Most  crows  are 
taken  as  they  skim  the  treetops,  but  a  few  will  dive  into  the 
branches  in  an  effort  to  locate  the  cause  of  all  the  noise  being 
created  by  the  fake  caller. 

The  hunter's  behavior  in  the  blind  is  also  important.  Talk 
should  be  kept  to  a  minimum,  particularly  when  the  birds 
are  approaching.  Crows  are  noted  for  their  sharp  ears.  There 
is  always  that  temptation  to  call  out  to  a  partner  who  has 
not  spotted  the  approaching  crows,  but  this  can  be  fatal.  A 
soft  whistle  and  a  nod  of  the  head  is  safer. 

Some  hunters  use  masks  or  face  paint  to  conceal  shiny 
faces.  It  is  no  doubt  helpful,  but  not  really  necessary  if  the 
cover  is  thick  enough.  The  need  is  greater  for  the  more  open 
shooting  on  the  midwestern  plains  where  big  flocks  of 
crows  offer  some  of  the  fastest  wingshooting  in  America. 

The  ability  to  freeze,  to  remain  absolutely  motionless,  as 
the  birds  approach  is  also  vital  to  success.  Assume  a  com- 
fortable shooting  position,  and  hold  your  gun  in  the  ready 
position  so  there  is  a  minimum  of  movement  when  you 
swing  into  action.  Both  Barry  Priddy  and  Ray  Breeden  are 
good  at  this,  assuming  kneeling  or  standing  positions  with 
the  muzzles  of  their  guns  pointed  skyward  and  held  in  the 
ready  position.  It  was  a  rare  pass  of  birds  that  escaped  them 
completely. 

Since  I  like  to  begin  a  new  hunting  year  with  fresh 
ammunition,  I  often  use  crow  hunting  to  clean  up  odds  and 
ends  of  shotgun  shells.  Waterfowl  loads,  quail  loads,  small 
game  loads — all  kinds  of  loads  get  used.  All  will  take  crows, 
but  this  is  not  the  approach  of  the  serious  hunter. 

The  well  feathered  crow  is  not  as  big  as  it  first  appears, 
the  average  bird  weighing  only  a  pound.  It  is  not  a  tough 
bird  to  bring  down,  even  though  many  of  the  shots  are  at 
treetop  range.  The  ideal  load  is  small  bird  shot.  Both  dove 
and  quail  loads  will  take  crows  and  they  hold  dense  pat- 
terns through  which  the  black  bird  is  not  likely  to  slip.  The 
heavier  loads  may  leave  gaping  holes  in  the  pattern  at  longer 
ranges.  Many  experts  like  size  9  shot,  but  8's  or  VVzs  will 
work  fine. 

Barry  Priddy  was  shooting  a  long  tube,  full  choke  auto- 
matic that  March  day  and  enjoying  excellent  shooting,  but 
he  is  a  crack  shot  who  shoots  thousands  of  rounds  every 
year  on  skeet  and  trap  ranges.  The  average  hunter  will  do 
better  with  a  more  open  choke. 

But  experiment,  until  you  find  the  right  combination. 
That  is  one  of  the  joys  of  crow  hunting.  The  game  is  so 
plentiful  and  the  shooting  so  varied  you  can  afford  to  miss 
some  shots  while  testing  for  the  perfect  combination  of  gun 
and  load. 

Having  sharpened  up  on  crows,  you  will  feel  more  com- 
fortable the  next  time  a  pair  of  mallards  zeros  in  on  your 
blind,  or  a  flock  of  gray  ghosts  circles  your  stand  in  an 
autumn  dove  field.  □ 
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Flshentian^s 
Luck 

by  Phoebe  C.  Parsons 


The  Chesapeake  Bay  was  in  one  of  its  benign  moods. 
Scarcely  a  ripple  disturbed  its  surface.  An  occasional 
doubler  swam  by.  The  shore  sounds  were  muted.  As 
we  sat  quietly  fishing  from  the  small  skiff,  we  said  little, 
eachlost  in  thought.  (One  of  the  benefits  of  bottom  fishing  is 
contemplation.) 

Suddenly,  from  one  of  the  coves  along  the  shoreline, 
charged  a  power  boat —  a  slick  cruiser,  modern,  and  bris- 
tling with  tackle,  radio  antennae,  and  all  the  other  equip- 
ment the  modern  sportsman  delights  in.  The  skipper,  shout- 
ing to  his  friends  over  the  roar  of  the  motor,  scarcely  glanced 
at  us  as  they  passed  at  top  speed.  Their  wake  rocked  our 
small  craft,  overturning  the  bait  and  bouncing  the  contents 
of  the  tackle  box  around.  We  had  to  hang  onto  the  boat  to 
steady  ourselves.  They  headed  across  the  bay  to  the  deep 
water  where  the  fish  would  be  schooling. 

After  his  initial  irritation  at  their  thoughtlessness,  my 
husband  looked  after  them  wistfully.  "I  wish  we  could  get 
over  there  in  the  deep  water.  It's  too  far  for  this  little  boat,"  he 
said. 

As  the  sun  went  down,  we  trolled  a  little  on  our  way  to 
shore.  No  luck. 

Next  morning,  before  dawn,  we  could  hear  the  power 
boats  rushing  off  again  in  search  of  the  stripers.  Bob  was  up 
with  the  sun  and  scanning  the  water  through  his  binoculars. 

Soon,  he  stuck  his  head  in  the  door  of  our  tent.  "The  fish 
are  breaking  close  to  shore,  right  below  the  bluffs  where  we 
are  camped,  and  the  gulls  are  going  wild."  There  was 
excitement  in  his  voice.  "Come  on,  honey,  let's  go  fishing." 

Still  drowsy,  I  crawled  out  of  my  sleeping  bag,  pulled  on 
my  clothes  and  stumbled  down  the  steep  trail  in  the  morn- 
ing damp  to  the  spot  where  the  boat  was  pulled  up  on  the 
sand.  We  hauled  it  down  to  the  water  and  climbed  in, 
arranging  our  tackle  and  Hfe  preservers  as  we  went. 
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A  good  omen:  the  small  outboard  started  right  off.  We 
headed  down  the  shoreline  toward  the  spot  below  the  bluffs 
where  he  had  seen  the  fish  breaking.  They  were  still  there. 
On  our  first  sweep,  we  picked  up  a  couple  of  stripers,  both 
twelve  inches,  nice  pan  size.  We  made  a  circle  and  came 
back  along  the  edge  of  the  school,  catching  two  keepers  and 
two  that  were  just  under  legal  size  and  had  to  be  thrown 
back.  Then  Bob  caught  a  real  lunker.  What  a  beauty!  His 
eyes  sparkled  with  pleasure  as  he  reeled  in  his  line,  playing 
the  fish  until  he  could  lift  it  up  and  over  the  side.  (It  is  very 
easy  to  lose  a  rockfish  if  it  hits  the  gunwhale  of  the  boat.) 

We  picked  up  a  couple  of  fighting  "blues"  that  had  been 
slaughtering  a  school  of  silver  sides.  After  that,  we  began 
catching  two  at  a  time  of  the  pan-sized  rock.  It  was  a  heady 
feeling.  In  just  an  hour,  we  caught  a  fine  string  of  fish. 
Suddenly,  they  stopped  taking  the  lures.  A  few  more  passes 
over  the  area  confirmed  that  they  were  through  feeding  for 
the  morning. 

We  returned  to  shore,  beached  the  boat  and  climbed  the 
trail  to  camp.  After  a  leisurely  breakfast,  we  took  our  catch 
down  to  the  public  pier  to  clean  them.  The  fleet  of  sport 
fishermen  was  just  returning  from  its  early  morning  fishing. 

We  recognized  the  boat  that  had  whizzed  past  us  the 
previous  evening.  As  they  stepped  ashore,  the  skipper  and 
his  friends  were  complaining  bitterly.  "Got  up  at  the  crack  of 
dawn,  went  all  the  way  over  to  the  other  side  of  the  bay  and 
didn't  catch  a  scale.  What  a  waste  of  time!"  one  said  in 
disgust. 

His  jaw  dropped  as  he  caught  sight  of  our  beautiful  string 
of  fish.  "Where'd  you  get  those?"  he  asked  incredulously. 

Bob  took  his  time.  He  grinned.  "We  just  picked  them  up  in 
close  to  shore  in  about  an  hour,"  he  answered,  savoring  his 
triumph. 

"I'll  be  darned."  The  big  man  walked  away,  shaking  his 
head.  □ 
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No  one  may  have  noticed,  but  Virginia  is  just  saturated 
with  ponds.  There  are  ponds  on  farms,  on  private 
estates,  bathtub-size  ponds,  and  ponds  that  spread 
over  many  acres.  An  educated  guess  puts  the  total  number 
at  50,000  for  the  entire  state.  That's  one  pond  for  every  100 
citizens. 

The  majority  of  the  state's  ponds  were  constructed  well 
over  10  years  ago.  From  an  angler's  point  of  view,  that 
means  many  may  not  have  balanced  game  fish  populations, 
but  many  owners  have  taken  steps  to  drain  the  ponds  or  use 
chemicals  to  eradicate  all  the  fish;  they  are  now  in  positions 
to  restock.  What  advice  would  make  their  efforts  the  most 
fruitful? 

Most  small  ponds  in  Virginia  support  only  warmwater 
fishes.  For  varied  fishing  and  unequaled  table  delights,the 
Commission  of  Game  and  Inland  Fisheries  recommends 
stocking  fingerling  largemouth  bass,  bluegill,  redear  (shell- 
crackers),  and  channel  catfish.  All  these  species  may  be 
purchased  from  local  commericial  hatcheries.  Fingerlings 
are  cheaper,  more  available,  and  most  biologists  agree  that 
they  create  a  better  long-term  fishery. 

How  many  fish  should  you  stock?  Stock  50  largemouth 
bass,  400  bluegill,  100  redear  and  50  channel  catfish  per 
surface  acre.  The  bass,  bluegill,  and  redear  should  be 
stocked  in  late  summer  or  fall  (August  to  December),  the 
channel  catfish  from  October  through  December.  To  gua- 
rantee successful  fishing  and  maximum  predation  upon  the 
bluegill  and  redear,  additional  bass  should  be  stocked  the 
following  year  (100  fingerlings  per  acre).  Channel  catfish 
reproduce  poorly  and  annual  or  biennial  stocking  of  five-  to 
six-inch  fingerlings  (25  per  acre)  will  be  necessary  to  keep  a 
good  population  in  your  pond. 


In  late  June  or  July  of  the  second  full  year  after  stocking, 
make  several  shoreline  sweeps  using  a  quarter-inch 
mesh  minnow  seine  that  is  15  or  20  feet  long  and  four  to 
six  feet  deep.  Keep  a  record  of  the  total  number  of  fry  (one 
inch  or  less),  fingerlings  (two  inches  to  four  inches),  and 
adult  fishes  captured.  The  data  from  seining  and  fishing  will 
give  you  an  idea  of  the  general  health  of  the  fish  population. 
Then  follow  the  recommendations  as  given  below. 
If:  Seining  produces  many  bass,  all  are  under  12"  and  there 
are  few  or  no  bluegill  fingerlings  and  few  adults. 
Do:  Greatly  increase  your  harvest  of  bass.  The  bass  popu- 
lation is  too  high  and  predation  is  too  heavy  on  the  bluegill 
population  and/or  bluegill  reproduction  has  been  unsuccessful. 
If:  Seining  produces  no  young  bass,  few  adult  bass,  and  no 
recently  hatched  bluegill,  but  there  are  many  small  three-  to 
five-inch  bluegill, 

Do:  Use  traps,  seines  and  increased  fishing  pressure  to 
remove  80  percent  of  the  bluegills,  then  stock  fingerling  bass 
(25  per  acre).  An  overcrowded  bluegill  population  is  pre- 
venting further  reproduction  by  both  bass  and  bluegill. 
If:  Seining  produces  very  few  game  fish,  either  as  finger- 
lings or  adults,  and  abundant  carp,  suckers,  bullheads,  or 
other  non-game  species. 

Do:     Remove  the  undesirable  fish  by  draining  or  chemical 
treatment  of  the  water  and  restock  with  suitable  fish. 
If:     Seining  produces  many  bass  fingerlings,  some  young 
adults,  and  a  few  bass  over  12  inches.  Many  bluegill  fry  and 
fingerlings  and  a  few  three-  to  five-inch  bluegill. 
Do:     Nothing  different.  Fish  population  is  in  good  shape. 

Some  pond  owners  are  bass  fishemen  only  and  are  not 
concerned  with  supporting  a  mixed  species  fishery.  They 


Whaf  s  in  Your  Pond? 


by  Price  Smith 


When  your  fish  arrive  you  must  put  them  in  the  pond 
as  quickly  as  possible.  However,  be  careful!  A 
temperature  difference  of  four  or  five  degrees 
between  your  pond  water  and  the  water  in  your  shipping 
container  may  kill  your  fish!  To  acclimate  the  fish,  slowly 
mix  pond  water  into  the  container  until  water  temperatures 
are  the  same  or  differ  by  one  or  two  degrees  Fahrenheit- 
.Then  lower  the  container  into  the  water  and  let  the  fish 
freely  swim  out  when  they  are  ready.  Do  not  pour  them  out! 

Stocking  the  suggested  species  of  fish  can  still  lead  to 
problems.  Bluegill  sunfish  can  reproduce  themselves  out  of 
"house  and  home."  Their  potential  for  a  tremendous  increase 
in  numbers  means  that  the  pond  owner  must  see  that  blue- 
gills  are  fished  for  often  and  those  caught,  of  all  sizes,  are 
removed  from  the  pond.  Fishermen  should  not  remove 
many  bass  at  one  time.  The  bass  harvest  should  be  spread 
throughout  the  year. 

Several  fish  species  may  almost  immediately  create  prob- 
lems. A  word  to  the  wise — never  stock  the  following  four: 
crappie  (silver,  speckled  perch),  carp,  bullheads  (mud  cats), 
and  pumpkinseed  (brim,  yellowbelly).  They  either  over- 
populate  quickly  and  become  stunted  in  size,  or  keep  the 
water  constantly  muddy. 

Correcting  an  unbalanced  fish  population  is  never  much 
fun.  It  can  be  costly  and  time-consuming.  Keep  a  record  of 
the  total  number  and  size  of  the  fish  caught  by  fishermen. 
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want  either  a  trophy  bass  fishery  or  many  bass  of  various 
sizes  and  do  not  want  the  bluegill-redear  combination.  Yes, 
bass  alone  can  be  successfully  stocked  within  a  pond.  Such 
stocking  can  achieve  a  moderately  low  number  of  bass  of 
various  sizes  and  this  balanced  population,  once  achieved, 
should  last  forever.  To  achieve  this,  stock  at  the  rate  of 
75-150  bass  fingerlings  per  acre  or  three  adults  (one  male) 
per  acre. 

Bass  and  golden  shiners  have  also  been  stocked  together 
within  ponds  but  the  success  rale  appears  to  be  better 
in  the  northern  United  States  than  here  in  the  South. 
The  recommended  rate  is  100  bass  fingerlings  and  400  adult 
golden  shiners.  Expect  the  bass  population  to  do  extremely 
well  for  two  to  four  years.  The  golden  shiner  population 
should  last  only  about  two  years  and  then  the  pond  can  be 
maintained  in  a  bass-only  condition  or  be  restocked  with 
adult  shiners  every  other  year.  Large  numbers  (500  per  acre) 
of  adult  shiners  should  be  purchased  to  offset  bass  preda- 
tion. Actually,  bass  predation  may  be  so  severe  that  a  self 
maintaining  population  of  shiners  may  never  occur.  Harvest 
bass  sparingly  unless  over-population  of  eight-  to  ten-  inch 
fish  occur,  then  harvest  more  heavily  those  fish  under  12 
inches.  D 

Price  Smith  is  an  assistant  fish  biologist  for  the  Commission 
of  Game  and  Inland  Fisheries. 
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Herb  Foittr 


If  you  want  it  to  be  fish,  here's  a 
guide  for  eflfective  management 


Laon  Kaaleloo 


The  Paintings 
of  Bill  Martz 

Bill  Martz  of  Edwardsville.  Virginia  has  been  a 
wildlife  enthusiast  and  artist  for  many  years.  He 
has  been  drawing  and  painting  since  he  was  a 
child,  and  after  a  stint  in  the  Navy  and  earning  a 
Jiving  in  various  fields  while  studying  art.  he 
finally  devoted  himself  to  his  art  career  fulltinne 
in  1978.  In  1979.  he  moved  from  Maryland  to 
Virginia's  shore  to  be  close  to  his  subjects,  wild- 
life. Martz's  work  is  carried  exclusively  by  the 
Mustard  Seed  in  White  Stone.  Virginia,  and  has 
been  used  to  raise  money  for  many  wildlife,  con- 
servation, and  environmental  groups,  including 
Virginia  Ducks  Unlimited  and  the  Baltimore 
Environmental  Center.  This  is  the  first  appear- 
ance in  Virginia  Wildlife  for  Martz.  whose  goal  is 
to  become  "one  of  Virginia's  finest  wildlife 
artists."  but  we  trust  you'll  be  seeing  his  name 
more  and  more  throughout  Virginia  in  the  years 
to  come,  n 
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hy  Jack  Randolph 


Whether  the  day  brings  frantic  action 
or  defeat,  the  surf  caster  cannot  escape 

the  Lure  of  the  Surf 


I 


Spike  Knuth 


It  started  as  a  distant  cloud,  so  low  on  the  horizon  that 
only  the  sharpest  eyes  could  see  that  it  was  not  a  cloud, 
but  a  great  flock  of  excited  birds.  To  a  salt  water  fisher- 
man, birds  mean  fish,  but  at  this  great  distance  the  birds  had 
little  meaning  at  all.  It  is  not  unusual  to  see  flocks  of  birds 
feeding  over  breaking  fish  a  mile  or  so  offshore. 

The  crowd  on  this  beach  was  interested  in  swimming  and 
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escaping  the  heavy  August  heat.  Fishing  was  not  on  their 
minds,  even  as  the  swarm  of  birds  came  closer  and  closer. 
Perhaps  two  hours  passed  and  the  birds  were  a  quarter 
mile  off  the  beach  now.  Their  cries  could  be  plainly  heard  as 
they  fought  each  other  to  scoop  tidbits  off  the  water.  They 
had  the  bathers'  attention  now.  But  there  was  only  mild 
curiosity  until  a  swimmer  shouted,  "Wow,  there's  a  fish  in 
here!" 
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"There's  another!"  cried  another  excited  swimmer  and 
almost  instantly,  the  water  right  up  to  the  beach  began  to 
explode  and  feeding  fish  tore  into  shoals  of  hapless  min- 
nows. The  swimmers  left  the  water  in  a  rush  and  then 
returned  to  the  wash  of  the  waves,  hoping  to  catch  a  fish  as 
it  momentarily  floundered  in  the  wash  of  the  waves  after 
beaching  itself  in  hot  pursuit  of  the  silvery  minnow,  called 
Sperling  or  spearing. 

Magically,  surf  casters  began  to  appear  on  the  beach. 
Their  every  cast  with  heavy  surf  spoons,  called  "lead 
squids,"  was  rewarded  by  a  strike  from  a  vicious  bluefish  or 
a  hefty  sea  trout.  The  feeding  fish  must  have  numbered  in 
the  untold  thousands  and  the  spectacle  of  straining  surf 
rods,  sheets  of  silvery  minnows  skimming  across  the  sur- 
face in  panic  pursued  by  the  explosions  of  the  attacking  fish, 
all  playing  to  the  symphony  of  the  cries  of  thousands  of 
feeding  gulls  and  terns,  combined  to  produce  a  level  of 
excitement  rarely  experienced  in  any  other  form  of  fishing. 
This  was  surf  fishing  at  its  wildest  best.  It  was  the  kind  of 
day  fishermen  dream  about  but  seldom  experience.  As  a 
small  boy  on  the  beach  that  day,  it  was  my  initiation  into  a 
sport  that  lures  me  to  the  sea  whenever  I  have  the  chance. 

Despite  the  inroads  of  modern  man  and  his  technology, 
there  still  are  days  like  this  one  on  the  surf  within  reach  of 
Virginia's  anglers.  Bluefish,  trout  and  channel  bass  still  offer 
excitement  to  surf  casters  from  Virginia's  barrier  islands  off 
the  Eastern  Shore,  along  the  brief  span  where  mainland 
Virginia  touches  the  sea  at  Virginia  Beach  and  down  along 
the  Outer  Banks  of  North  Carolina,  a  stretch  that  is  to  surf 
casters  what  the  Beaver  Kill,  Bush  Kill  and  LeTort  are  to 
trout  fishermen.  This  is  our  Mecca! 

Surf  fishing  in  not  all  frantic  action.  Every  surf  caster 
pays  his  dues  with  scores  of  unproductive  trips  before 
he  experiences  a  true  "blitz."  Yet,  as  with  all  fishermen, 
we  remember  the  "blitzes"and  conveniently  forget  those 
days  when  the  surf  sent  us  home  utterly  defeated.  So  it  is 
with  optimists. 

Having  spent  a  large  part  of  my  life  in  close  proximity  to 
the  sea,  I  have  had  the  opportunity  to  fish  it  day  in,  day  out. 
Even  living  as  I  did  just  a  few  yards  from  the  surf  and  within 
earshot  of  the  waves,  I  still  did  not  know  what  to  expect 
when  I  arrived  at  the  beach.  A  surf  can  change  in  a  minute 
and  poor  fishing  conditions  can  become  good  or  good  condi- 
tions turn  sour,  almost  before  you  know  it.  For  example,  the 
weather  can  appear  to  be  beautiful  and  the  tide  just  right, 
until  you  arrive  at  the  surf  to  find  it  so  full  of  weeds  that  it  is 
virtually  unfishable.  Or  the  tide  can  be  running  so  strongly 
down  the  beach  that  it  is  impossible  to  hold  bottom  with  a 
sinker.  Or  there  may  be  so  much  fluorescence  in  the  water 
that  you  cannot  fish  confidently  with  your  lures  leaving 
great  streaks  of  light. 

One  trip  to  Hatteras  started  in  beautiful,  crisp,  fall 
weather  with  nothing  more  predicted  than  a  westerly  wind. 
As  we  dropped  down  on  the  south  side  of  the  Oregon  Inlet 
Bridge,  we  were  amazed  to  find  the  highway  under  a  foot  or 
more  of  salt  water,  blown  out  of  the  sound  by  the  wind. 
Having  come  that  far,  we  wouldn't  be  denied,  but  driving 
nearly  the  entire  distance  from  the  bridge  to  Buxton  in  up  to 
a  foot  and  a  half  of  water  was  an  experience  we  won't  soon 
forget. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  aspect  of  surf  fishing  is  find- 
ing favorable  fishing  conditions.  You  can't  beat  having  a 
local  contact  on  the  beach  whom  you  can  call  to  check  things 
out  just  before  your  trip. 

Fishing  the  surf  is  much  like  watching  a  parade.  In  the 
spring,  the  beaches  are  visited  by  migrating  schools  of 
fish  heading  north.  Usually  the  bluefish  come  first, 
followed  by  grey  trout,  croakers,  spot,  flounder  and  channel 


bass.  After  the  spring  runs,  which  usually  end  in  May,  you 
fall  into  the  summer  doldrums  with  smaller  panfish  offering 
most  of  the  action,  although  off  the  piers  occasional  cobia, 
king  mackerel  and  tarpon  come  a-callin'.  In  October,  things 
begin  again  in  earnest  as  the  fish  commence  to  move  south 
and  you  can  expect  the  same  action  you  experienced  in  the 
spring.  Prime  time  for  the  surfcaster  is  April  and  May  in  the 
spring  and  October  and  November  in  the  fall,  but  there  are 
exceptions.  Fishing  may  be  red  hot  as  early  as  March  and  as 
late  as  early  January. 

Most  of  us  head  down  to  the  sea  with  hopes  of  bringing 
home  channel  bass,  but  we  frequently  settle  for  bluefish, 
trout,  flounder,  spot  and  croaker.  Because  surf  fishing  can  be 
so  uncertain,  it  is  a  good  idea  to  carry  heavy  tackle  for  drum 
and  lighter  tackle  for  such  surf  panfish  as  croaker,  spot  and 
flounder.  Because  choice  of  gear  rests  with  the  angler,  I 
won't  venture  too  far  into  this  area.  Let  it  suffice  to  say  that 
the  heavy  gear  should  be  capable  of  heaving  a  six-ounce 
sinker  and  a  big  chunk  of  bait  far  out  into  the  surf  while  the 
lighter  gear  can  handle  a  couple  of  ounces  of  sinker  and  a 
pair  of  number  four  hooks  baited  with  blood  worm,  a  strip 
of  squid  or  a  piece  of  shrimp.  Generally,  only  a  short  cast  is 
required  to  find  these  smaller  fish. 

Often  when  you  walk  out  on  the  beach  for  the  first  time, 
you  are  overcome  by  a  feeling  of  futility.  "How  can  a  fish  in 
that  huge  ocean  find  my  bait?"  you  ask  yourself.  It  may  help 
to  recognize  that  you  can  cast  only  about  80  yards  or  so  and 
you  should  also  realize  that  many  fish  live  their  entire  lives 
within  a  few  yards  of  the  beach.  This  narrows  things  down 
rather  quickly.  All  that  ocean  beyond  80  yards  becomes  just 
so  much  scenery  and  you  are  interested  in  only  that  part  you 
can  reach. 

You  can  now  "read"  the  beach.  Watch  for  places  where 
waves  break  closer  to  shore  than  others.  This  is  the 
deeper  water.  If  you  look  at  the  surf  at  extreme  low 
tide  you  will  be  able  to  see  holes,  sloughs  (pronounced 
"slews")  and  sand  bars.  The  holes  and  sloughs  will  most 
likely  hold  your  fish  and  these  are  the  places  you  should 
visit. 

Remember,  the  ocean  is  tidal  water.  The  tide  rolls  in  for  a 
bit  more  than  six  hours  and  rolls  out  for  six  hours  or  so. 
Every  day  a  given  point  in  the  tide  advances  one  hour.  For 
example,  if  high  tide  occurred  at  noon  yesterday,  the  tide 
will  be  high  at  1  p.m.  tomorrow.  Sometimes  you  may  hear 
that  fish  were  active  at  a  certain  time  the  day  before.  If  this 
activity  took  place  at  dawn  or  dusk,  there  is  a  good  chance 
they'll  be  there  again  at  the  same  time,  but  if  this  activity 
took  place  during  the  day  or  night,  the  odds  are  strong  that 
fide,  not  time,  influenced  the  action  and  they  may  hit  at  the 
same  stage  of  the  tide — an  hour  later — the  next  day. 

Many  veteran  surfmen  are  equipped  with  beach  buggies 
that  travel  along  the  surf  and  give  them  great  mobility  in 
finding  fish.  Check  local  laws  before  you  begin  driving  the 
family  bus  along  the  breakers.  You'd  better  check  to  be 
certain  that  your  jalopy  is  up  to  the  task,  too. 

If  you  don't  have  wheels,  you  must  "hoof  it."  I  suggest  a 
canvas  bag  with  a  shoulder  strap  to  tote  your  tackle.  Carry  a 
sand  spike  for  each  rod  so  you  can  let  your  rods  stand  up 
when  you  are  baiting  or  simply  too  lazy  to  hold  them  when 
fishing.  It's  a  good  idea  to  paint  sandspikes  fluorescent 
orange  so  a  beach  buggy  won't  run  over  them. 

Surf  fishing  is  a  demanding  sport;  it  pays  dividends  pro- 
portionate to  your  investments  of  time  and  energy.  There  is 
much  more  for  you  to  know:  there  are  good  books  on  the 
subject  and  there  are  some  competent  guides  available  to 
introduce  you  to  the  sport.  Perhaps  this  little  piece  has 
opened  your  eyes  to  the  possibilities  for  high  adventure  that 
await  you  where  the  sand  meets  the  sea.  □ 
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Personalities 


Rex  W.  Crawford 


When  he  was  growing  up  in  Bristol, 
Virginia,  Rex  Crawford's  father  owned 
and  operated  the  only  seafood  business 
in  the  entire  southwestern  part  of  Vir- 
ginia and  northeastern  Tennessee.  It 
was  in  every  respect  a  "family  business 
and  that  meant  everyone,  with  no 
exception,  worked."  As  Rex  recalls,  "there 
probably  wasn't  another  seafood  outlet 
any  closer  to  ours  than  Knoxville.  As  a 
result,  on  the  days  that  we  received  our 
incoming  shipments,  people  were  liter- 
ally lined  up  waiting.  Our  seafood  came 
in  on  Tuesdays  from  the  Gulf  and  on 
Thursdays  from  the  Eastern  Shore.  Both 
shipments  arrived  by  Railway  Express 
and  the  fish  were  ice-packed  in  huge 
boxes.  My  two  brothers  and  I  spent  a 
good  share  of  our  time  at  the  processing 
tables  cleaning  the  fish,  making  fillets 
and  preparing  the  fish  in  the  many  spe- 
cial ways  which  our  customers  insisted 
upon.  Most  of  our  stock  was  already 
committed  to  these  special  customers, 
many  of  whom  were  in  the  restaurant 
business." 

"I  know  that  I  can  speak  for  myself," 
Rex  said,  "and  for  my  brothers  when  I 
say  we  learned  our  trade  well.  .  .our 
father  insisted  upon  it  and  we  turned 
out  a  quality  product  that  was  much 
sought  after." 

As  Rex  matured,  he  worked  at  the 
family  business  after  school,  on  week- 
ends and,  of  course,  during  the  summer 
when  school  was  out.  It  wasn't  all  work, 
however.  The  Crawford  family  also 
relaxed  together.  They  went  fishing! 
The  TVA  lakes  were  favorites.  During 
World  War  II,  with  the  heavy  travel 
restrictions,  these  waters  close  by  were 
frequented  by  the  family. 

After  graduating  from  the  high  school 
in  Bristol,  Rex  immediately  enlisted  in 
the  United  States  Air  Force.  He  received 
his  basic  training  at  Sampson  AFB, 
New  York  and  later  attended  commun- 
ications training  at  Scott  AFB,  Illinois. 
He  served  for  one  year  in  Greenland.  Six 
months  of  that  time  he  was  stationed  at 
Narsarssauak  (BWl).  The  other  six 
were  spent  at  a  remote  radio  detach- 
ment off  the  coast  of  Greenland  where 
his  unit  had  the  responsibility  of  main- 
taining contact  with  transatlantic  mil- 
itary flights. 


Part  way  through  his  enlistment  he 
came  home  on  leave  and  met  the  future 
Mrs.  Crawford  (Doris  Wilson),  a  native 
of  Abingdon,  Virginia.  Approximately 
one  year  later,  they  were  married.  At 
that  time  he  was  stationed  at  an  air  base 
near  Greenville,  South  Carolina.  Fol- 
lowing his  discharge  in  the  fall  of  1957 
the  Crawfords  returned  to  Virginia, 
where  Rex  became  employed  by  the 
Remington  Rand  Corporation.  Later  he 
enrolled  in  Piedmont  College  in  Winston- 
Salem,  North  Carolina  to  major  in  edu- 
cation. After  two  years,  he  returned  to 
Bristol  to  begin  his  own  business. 
However,  he  felt  this  was  too  confining 
and  when  he  learned  that  the  Game 
Commission  was  seeking  new  warden 
recruits,  an  old  childhood  dream  came 
back  to  life.  As  a  child  he  had  often 
thought  about  helping  wildlife  and  the 
idea  of  being  a  warden  appealed  to  him. 
He  applied,  was  accepted,  and  upon 
completing  his  training  in  1968,  was 
sent  to  Craig  County.  Later  he  was  re- 
assigned to  Henry  County  where  he 
served  for  ten  years. 


In  March  of  1980  Rex  was  assigned  to 
the  Game  Commission  Headquarters 
Office  in  Richmond  to  serve  as  a  liaison 
between  the  public  and  the  Law  Enforce- 
ment Division.  In  this  capacity,  he  is 
frequently  in  touch  with  the  broad  base 
of  the  sporting  fraternity.  The  most 
satisfying  aspect  of  his  job  is  that  he  is 
able  to  channel  the  public  in  the  direc- 
tion of  a  more  satisfying  and  fulfilling 
outdoor  experience.  "In  this  way,  they 
(the  public)  can  get  involved,  armed 
with  a  better  understanding  of  the  game 
and  fish  laws,  bag  limits  and  I  can  tell 
them  where  the  fish  are,"  Rex  says  with 
an  engaging  grin. 

Doris  and  Rex  Crawford  have  a  daugh- 
ter, Karen,  who  is  serving  in  the  Navy;  a 
son,  Tim,  who  just  graduated  from  high 
school  and  is  waiting  to  be  called  for 
active  duty  in  the  Navy:  and  Mark,  who 
is  just  out  of  the  6th  grade,  and  accord- 
ing to  his  dad,  is  "an  avid  fisherman." 
The  family  temporarily  lives  in  Bassett, 
Virginia.  Rex  commutes  to  and  from 
Richmond,  where  the  family  will  be  set- 
tling towards  theend  of  thesummer.  D 
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Growing  Up  Outdoors 


by  Sarah  Bartenstein 


People  Outdoors 

Outdoor  Skills 

August  is  here,  and  most  of  you  have 
about  a  month  of  vacation  left  before 
you  go  back  to  school.  And  for  many  of 
you,  vacation  means  "outdoors."  So,  in 
this  issue,  Dorothy  Beecher  Artes  of 
Indian  Head,  Maryland  shares  some 
facts  about  two  important  outdoor  skills: 
tying  knots  and  reading  a  compass.  If 
you  want  to  learn  more  about  these  and 
other  outdoor  skills  after  reading  this 
column,  consult  a  boy  scout  or  girl  scout 
handbook  or  an  encyclopedia;  or  try 
your  local  library  for  books  on  these 
subjects. 

Knots  to  You 

There  is  hardly  anybody  to  whom  a 
knot  is  not  important.  Shoes  and 
boots  have  strings  that  must  be 
tied  in  knots.  If  you  wear  bows  on  your 
clothes  and  in  you  hair,  or  you  wear  a 
necktie,  you  tie  a  knot.  If  you  put 
patches  on  your  jeans,  the  stitches  would 
slip  out  if  you  did  not  tie  a  knot  in  the 
thread.  It  is  doubtful  if  a  single  day  goes 
by  without  your  using  some  kind  of  a 
knot. 

Prehistoric  man  had  a  daily  use  for 
knots  just  as  we  do  now.  To  make  his 
first  crude  ax,  he  tied  a  stone  to  a  stick 
with  sinew,  and  made  knots  to  hold  the 
sinew  tight.  He  tied  arrowheads  on 
shafts  and  string  on  bows.  He  made 
animal  traps,  fish  nets  and  bridges  with 
knotted  ropes. 

Centuries  ago,  knots  were  thought  to 
have  magic  powers.  For  instance,  it  was 
thought  a  cut  or  wound  would  heal  fas- 
ter if  the  bandage  put  on  it  was  tied  with 
a  Hercules  knot  (now  known  as  a  reef 
knot).  Old  sailors  and  travelers  carried 
"charmed"  cords  tied  in  knots;  they 
believed  these  magic  knots  would  make 
the  wind  blow  or  protect  them  from 
robbers. 

What  is  a  knot?  It  is  an  interlacement 
of  parts  of  one  or  more  flexible  mate- 
rials, such  as  rope.  Knots  can  be  used  to 
lift,  pull  or  support. 

Knots  have  names;  some  tickle  the 
curiosity:  cat's  paw  knots,  Matthew 
Walker  knots,  Turk's  head  knot,  wall 
and  crown  knots.  There  is  a  story 
behind  each  name. 

Who  are  some  of  the  people  who  use 
knots  in  their  work?  Sailors,  surgeons, 
truck  drivers,  fishermen,  cowboys, 
farmers,  explorers,  gift  wrappers,  magi- 


cians and  butchers,  to  name  a  tew. 

n 
What  knots  can  you  tie? 
How  do  you  use  them? 
How  many  knots  can  you  name?  Do 

you  know  where  their  names  come 

from? 
What  outdoor  activities  require  knots? 

Name  as  many  activities  as  you  can. 
Make  a  list  of  all  the  ways  you  would 

use  knots  on  a  camping  trip. 
Look  back  at  the  list  of  people  who  use 

knots;  how  would  each  use  them? 


Start  VWth  "N" 

Hundreds  of  years  ago,  a  fellow 
lost  in  a  forest  or  a  desert  had  a 
dickens  of  a  time  finding  his  way 
home.  He  had  little  way  of  knowing  if 
he  was  walking  toward  home  or  Europe! 
Then,  somebody  made  an  interesting 
discovery:  the  earth  has  a  "magnetic 
north,"  and  a  magnet  will  point  toward 
the  north.  This  discovery  led  to  the 
invention  of  the  compass,  and  people 
who  were  lost  were  finally  able  to  tell 
directions  (providing,  of  course,  that 
they  had  a  compass  along). 

A  compass  may  look  complicated, 
but  it  is  actually  simple  to  use  if  you 
remember  these  few  things  about  it:  (1) 
A  compass  needle  is  simply  a  small 
magnet,  so  the  tip  of  the  compass  needle 
turns  toward  the  magnetic  north  of  the 
earth.  Magnets  are  drawn  to  iron  or 
steel,  so  if  you  have  a  knife  or  metal 
object  in  your  pocket  along  with  your 
compass,  the  compass  needle  may  turn 
to  it  instead  of  to  the  earth's  north.  Take 
the  compass  out  of  your  pocket  and  lay 
it  flat  until  it  loses  the  "false"  north  from 
being  exposed  to  your  knife.  Then  it  will 
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turn  tu  the  niagnetic  north  of  the  earth. 
(2)  The  tip  of  a  compass  needle  may  be 
colored  black,  red  or  blue,  or  it  may  be 
marked  with  an  "N."  You  start  at  the  tip, 
however  marked,  in  figuring  direction. 
In  addition  to  the  "N,"  the  compass  will 
show  an  E  for  east,  and  S  for  south  and 
a  W  for  west.  If  you  want  to  travel 
south,  you  go  toward  the  S  direction.  If 
you  want  to  travel  somwhere  between 
south  and  east,  there  are  also  ESE  mark- 
ings (for  east,  southeast),  SE  for  sou- 
theast, etc.  The  same  applies  to  north 
and  west  and  their  "in  between"  places. 
You  can  see  that  this  is  so  by  looking  at 
the  letter  markings.  (3)  There  are  also 
number  markings  on  yur  compass  that 
show  degrees.  The  numbers  go  from 
zero  to  three  hundred  and  sixty.  North 
on  a  compass,  by  the  way,  is  zero  and 
360  degrees,  the  same  spot.  Why? 
Because,  in  drawing  any  circle,  the  spot 
where  you  start  drawing  the  circle  and 
the  place  where  you  finish  drawing  the 
circle,  are  the  very  same  spot.  Try  it 
yourself.  So,  zero  degrees  and  three 
hundred  and  sixty  degrees  on  your 
compass  are  the  very  same  place  on 
your  compass.  If  you  followed  your 
compass,  traveling  around  its  whole 
circle,  you  would  end  up  just  where  you 
started! 

D 
What  is  the  nearest  town  north  of  your 
home?  West?  South?  East? 
What  people  wouid  need  a  compass  for 
their  work? 

When  might  you  use  a  compass? 
If  you  were  lost,  how  would  you  use  a 

map  and  compass  to  find  your  way  to 

your  destination? 
Find  out  what  orienteering  means. 
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It  Appears  to  Me 


by  Curly 


.  .  .A   PERSON   OUGHT  TO   HAVE 
ONE 

The  good  folks  down  at  the  Virginia 
Water  Resources  Research  Center  at 
Blacksburg,  Virginia  pubUsh  a  quar- 
terly listing  of  accessions  to  their  library. 
In  this  free  publication  are  listed  the 
authors,  titles  and  any  other  bits  of 
information  which  are  helpful  in  deter- 
mining the  applicability  of  the  material. 
Armed  with  this  sort  of  information, 
potential  users  can  stay  current  about 
more  than  6,000  water  resource-related 
publications  which  are  available  for 
short-term  loan.  Naturally  these  publi- 
cations are  also  available  for  direct  ref- 
erence at  the  Blacksburg  location  which 
is  open  daily  from  8  A.M.  til  5  P.M. 
Those  of  you  who  are  interested  can 
obtain  "New  Publications  on  Water 
Resources"  by  addressing  a  request  to 
Emily  Byrum,  Virginia  Water  Resour- 
ces Research  Center,  Virginia  Polytech- 
nic Institute  and  State  University,  617 
North  Main  St.,  Blacksburg,  Virginia 
24060. 

I  reckon  that  most  of  us  are  right 
interested  in  the  Chesapeake  Bay.  With 
that  in  mind,  I  want  to  call  to  your  atten- 
tion a  poster  entitled  "Life  in  the  Chesa- 
peake" which  depicts  the  animals  and 
plants  of  the  Bay.  This  free  item  is  pro- 
duced by  and  is  available  from  CPCB, 
6600  York  Road,  Annapolis  Maryland 
21212.  Also  free  from  the  same  address 
is  the  book  "The  Bay:  It  Makes  Us  Who 
We  Are."  This  publication  is  about  the 
water  and  what  it  does  to  the  people 
who  live  by  it. 

Clean  air  is  another  subject  that  we 
should  be  concerned  about  and  the  Uni- 
ted States  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  has  produced  a  publication  that 
I  am  certain  you  will  find  interesting 
and  informative.  "A  Citizen's  Guide  to 
Clean  Air  and  Transportation"  shows 
how  transportation  planning  in  urban 
areas  cannot  only  help  reduce  air  pollu- 
tion, but  also  make  our  cities  better  pla- 
ces to  live.  The  gem  provides  some  in- 
depth  information  and  it  is  free  from 


EPA,  Regions,  (31R10),  6th  and  Walnut 
Streets,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 
19106.  While  you're  at  it,  ask  those  folks 
to  send  you  their  reprint  called  "Decade 
of  the  Environment"  which  is  a  sum- 
mary of  the  progress  made  in  environ- 
mental improvement  over  the  past  ten 
years. 

Now  that  we  are  "over  July,"  it  is  not 
too  early  to  begin  thinking  about  harvest- 
ing some  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth.  I  don't 
mean  to  imply  that  summer  is  about  to 
be  over,  it  is  just  that  you  should  know 
about  the  availability  of  some  free  guides 
which  will  enable  you  to  be  "right 
picky,"  to  coin  a  phrase.  What  I  am  re- 
ferring to  is  the  1981  Vegetable  Direc- 
tory which  is  published  by  the  Virginia 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  Consu- 
mer Services.  The  freebee  lists  some  40 
pick-your-own  locations  in  Virginia, 
just  write,  to  Vegetables,  VDACS,  Div- 
ision of  Markets,  P.O.  Box  1163,  Rich- 
mond, Virginia  23209.  "Vegetables."  is 
available  right  now  and  later  this  month 
two  other  goodies  will  be.  They  are 
"Pick  Your  Own  Grape  Directory," 
which  lists  twelve  vineyards  located 
throughout  the  Old  Dominion,  and  "Pick 
Your  Own  Apples. "This  latter  publica- 
tion lets  you  know  where  some  35  to  40 
orchards  are  located.  These  three  book- 
lets are  really  hard  to  top  for  conven- 
ience and  you  can't  beat  the  price. 

.  .  .FOR  YOUR  BOOKSHELF 

If  you  are  willing  to  part  with  fifty 
cents,  there  is  a  dandy  dog  booklet  pub- 
lished by  the  Conservation  Department, 
Winchester  Group,  Olin,  East  Alton, 
Illinois  62024.  Written  by  the  well- 
known  outdoor  writer  John  Madson, 


"Hunting  Dogs"  is  sure  fire  and,  as 
always,  you  will  feel  right  at  home  with 
"Madson's  meanderings." 

This  next  is  not  a  book,  but  it  cer- 
tainly would  not  be  out  of  place  in  any 
library.  It  is  one  of  the  unique  bits  of 
business  I  have  seen  in  quite  some  time. 
What  it  is,  is  rocks.  .  .twenty  to  be 
exact.  The  Virginia  Division  of  Mineral 
Resources  has  attractively  packaged 
twenty  of  Virginia's  most  common  rocks 
in  a  sturdy  9-  by  11-inch  box.  Next,  they 
have  provided  a  key  to  these  rocks 
which  names  the  items,  tells  where  they 
are  found  in  the  Commonwealth  and 
gives  a  short,  but  really  quite  complete 
description,  of  how  the  mineral  is  used. 
For  example,  "Kyanite — Bakers  Moun- 
tain, Prince  Edward  County,  Kyanite  is 
an  aluminum  silicate  mineral;  it  occurs 
in  long,  bladed  or  needle-like  crystals. 
These  crystals  have  the  peculiar  prop- 
erty of  being  softer  than  a  knife  blade 
along  the  length  of  the  crystal,  and 
harder  than  a  knife  blade  across  the 
crystal.  .  .Virginia  is  North  America's 
largest  kyanite  producer.  .  .it  is  used, 
among  other  things,  in  the  space  indus- 
try as  insulation."  All  in  all,  these  twenty 
rocks  and  the  descriptions  would  be  a 
nice  addition  to  a  classroom  or  a  living 
room.  The  set  is  available  from  the  Div- 
ision of  Mineral  Resources,  McCormick 
Road,  Box  3667,  Charlottesville,  Virgi- 
nia 22903.  The  price  to  Virginia  ad- 
dresses is  $3.12  plus  $2.50  for  postage 
and  handling.  To  non-Virginia  addresses, 
the  cost  is  $6.00. 
.  .  .AND  THEN 

"Certain  problems  can  be  overcome 
with  money,  but  in  the  last  analysis  the 
attitude  of  citizens  toward  resources 
will  determine  how  the  resources  will 
be  used,  managed  and  preserved.  It  is 
easier  to  spend  money  as  a  salve  to  the 
conscience  that  to  develop  and  maintain 
intellectual  understanding.  Without  a 
deep  love  for  the  land,  all  the  money  of 
Midas  will  not  save  us."  Ernest  F.  Swift, 
"A  Conservation  Saga."  □ 
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hy  Allen  Easthy 


Instead  of  the  traditional  poppers  and 

hairhugs,  this  angler  prefers  a 

collection  of  oddities  called... 

the  Rest  of  the  Bass  Flies 


(Top,  left  to  right)  Damselfly,  Spruce  Moth 
and  Synthetic  Humpy.  (Bottom,  left  to 
right)  Poly  frog.  Dragonfly  J^ymph, 
Swimming  Damselfly  Mymph  and 
Thunder  Creek  Marabou. 


While  a  gum-chewing  youngster  pumped  gas  into  the 
station  wagon,  checked  the  oil,  and  vainly  tried  to 
scrape  a  week's  accumulated  dirt  off  the  wind- 
shield, I  escaped  the  searing  afternoon  sun  in  the  cool  dark- 
ness of  the  combination  gas  station  and  tackle  shop.  Even  if 
the  day  had  been  delightfully  cool,  I  still  would  have  wan- 
dered inside  sooner  or  later.  I  just  can't  resist  tackle  shops. 
The  proprietor  (according  to  local  gossip  he  was  so  old  he 
had  sniped  at  Phil  Sheridan)  was  deep  in  conversation  with 
a  customer  (who  looked  as  if  he  might  well  have  marched 
with  Stonewall  Jackson).  While  I  peered  into  ancient  display 
cases  and  looked  over  the  electric  boat  motor  that  was  so  out 
of  place  among  the  hand-carved  decoys  and  old  wall  calen- 
dars, I  couldn't  help  overhearing  what  was  being  said.  In 
some  subtle  way  I  must  have  betrayed  my  interest, because  I 
gently  but  quickly  eased  into  the  discussions. 


Photo  on  preceding  page  by  Pete  Elkins 
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(Left)  Scruffy  Larva 


The  station  wagon  spent  the  rest  of  the  day  sitting  in  the 
sun  next  to  the  gas  pumps  while  I  passed  the  hours  talking 
about  flyfishing  for  bass  with  two  of  the  most  knowledge- 
able fishermen  I  have  ever  met.  Even  though  the  subject  was 
of  great  interest  and  the  conversation  superb,  I  would  prob- 
ably have  left  and  headed  back  to  the  river  and  the  small- 
mouths  once  the  shadows  began  to  lengthen.  But  when  I 
heard  these  two  veteran  anglers  (they  must  have  had  at 
least  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  of  experience  between 
them)  agree  with  me  I  just  had  to  stay.  To  have  my  long-held 
opinions  listened  to  attentively  and  heartily  concurred 
with  was  exhilarating  and  satisfying  especially  since  I  had 
often  thougth  I  was  alone  in  my  beliefs. 

Nowadays  there  is  nothing  unusual  about  using  a  flyrod 
to  catch  bass.  Every  season  sees  more  and  more  anglers 
taking  up  flyfishing  for  bass.  But  I  seldom  use  the  conven- 
tional cork  poppers,  deerhair  bugs,  and  traditional  strea- 
mers that  are  almost  universally  viewed  as  the  flies  for  bass. 
Instead  I  prefer  a  box  filled  with  oddities,  many  of  them 
"trout  flies,"  and  I  am  convinced  my  outlandish  collection 
(which  I  call  the  "rest  of  the  bass  flies")  will  outfish  any 
selection  of  poppers  and  hair  bugs.  Indeed,  I  seldom  if  ever 
use  those  flyrod  lures  associated  with  bass  fishing  in  the 
minds  of  most  anglers.  Consequently  I  have  taken  more 
than  my  share  of  ribbing,  some  of  it  not  good-natured,  when 
I  tell  people  I'm  using  a  damselfly  nymph.  I've  also  listened 
politely  to  lectures  on  the  merits  of  deer  hair  mice,  gerbubble 
bugs,  and  heaven  only  knows  what  other  concoctions  of 
deer  hair  and  cork.  But  in  spite  of  it  all  I  stick  to  the  "rest  of 
the  bass  flies."  And  on  that  warm  afternoon  I  heard  for  the 
first  time  other  anglers  proclaim  that  they  used  the  same 
kind  of  flies  I  did. 


So  happy  and  relieved  was  I  at  finally  discovering  other 
anglers  who  shared  my  views  that  I  simply  had  to  dart 
out  to  the  car  and  bring  back  several  fly  boxes  to  show 
my  new  found  friends.  In  between  sandwiches  and  soda 
pops  we  went  through  the  boxes  and  the  two  old  anglers 
nodded  appreciatively  when  they  saw  my  dragonflies  and 
moths,  the  dryflies  and  polypropylene  frogs.  The  tackle 
shop's  proprietor,  obviously  as  pleased  as  I  was  to  have 
someone  to  talk  to  about  bass  fishing,  showed  off  a  couple  of 
interesting  nymphs  and  a  rather  unique  marabou  streamer 
tied  in  the  "Thunder  Creek"  style.  All  these,  we  agreed,  were 
the  flies  to  use  for  bass. 

We  also  agreed  on  how  the  flies  should  be  fished.  The 
dryflies,  of  course,  had  to  be  worked  as  if  you  were  on  a  trout 
stream.  When  a  rise  was  spotted,  why  then  you  went  to  a 
dryfly  trying  if  possible  to  "match  the  hatch,"  to  imitate  as 
closely  as  possible  whatever  it  was  the  fish  had  taken.  With 
bass,  and  especially  with  largemouths  on  still  waters,  this 
can  be  hard  to  do.  But  that's  why  an  angler  should  carry  a 
few  frog  lures  and  a  damselfly  pattern  to  skitter  and  skate 
over  the  surface  of  a  pond.  But  nothing  is  quite  so  much  fun 
as  dryfly  fishing  for  river  smallmouths. 

The  various  nymphs  and  streamers  we  looked  at  were  a 
bit  more  difficult  to  fish.  But  whenever  a  flyrodder  goes  to 
subsurface  lures,  no  matter  what  kind  they  are,  the  best 
thing  to  do  is  to  follow  the  lead  given  by  today's  super- 
sophisticated  bass  anglers.  Flies  should  be  fished  where  and 
when  crankbaits,  spinnerbaits,  plastic  worms,  and  the 
whole  array  of  modern  lures  would  be  used.  Then  too,  the 
knowledge  of  bass  habits  and  preferences,  of  the  effects  of 
wind  and  sunlight  on  the  fish,  and  the  role  of  what  has  come 
to  be  called  "structure"  plays  is  also  vital.  Once  an  angler 
knows  something  about  his  quarry,  and  about  how  other 
fishermen  catch  bass,  it  should  be  no  problem  getting  the  fly 
to  the  bass  and  enticing  them  to  strike. 

The  other  key  to  successful  nymph  fishing  for  bass  is  a 
willingness  to  experiment.  It  is  absolutely  vital  to  try  differ- 
ent retrieves.  Some  days  a  fast-moving  fly  works.  Other 
days  the  nymph  must  be  allowed  to  float  motionlessly. 
Usually,  however,  a  moderate  retrieve  punctuated  with 
twitches  is  best.  It  is  also  necessary  to  figure  out  how  deep 
the  bass  are  holding  and  to  get  the  sunken  fly  down  to  them. 
Weighted  flies  and  split  shot  crimped  onto  the  leader  are 
both  useful,  but  to  be  really  well  equipped,  a  flyrodder 
should  carry  and  use  quick-sinking,  slow-sinking,  and  sink 
tip  lines  so  the  fly  can  be  fished  at  exactly  the  right  depth. 
This  may  sound  like  a  tall  order  but  it  really  isn't,  not  when 
you  consider  how  many  bass  you  can  take  if  you  go  about  it 
properly. 

When  the  sun  finally  dropped  below  the  hills  on  that 
warm  summer  day,  three  anglers  headed  out  for  a  little 
serious  fishing.  As  night  settled  over  the  river — with  the 
crickets'  song  augmented  by  the  gentle  swish  of  flyrods—  I 
thought  how  lucky  I  was  to  no  longer  be  so  terribly  alone. 
There  were,  I  now  knew,  at  least  two  other  anglers  who 
used  the  odd  flies  I  liked.  Perhaps,  I  told  myself  as  a  bass 
assaulted  my  moth  imitation,  other  flyrodders  might  some- 
day realize  what  they're  missing  by  not  putting  together 
their  own  selections  of  the  "rest  of  the  bass  flies."  But  until 
they  did,  I'd  be  happy  to  fish  my  nymphs  and  dryflies  with 
only  two  other  anglers  for  company.  D 
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Colonel's 
Commentaiy 

by  Col.  John  McLaughlin 

It  stands  about  seventy  feet  tall  and 
resides  permanently  within  the  curtil- 
age of  my  domain.  .  .an  aging  oak  tree.  I 
would  hate  to  have  the  job  of  splitting 
this  tree  without  the  aid  of  some  form  of 
hydraulics.  The  grain  turns  the  bark  in 
such  a  fashion  that  one  has  the  feeling 
he  is  viewing  the  object  that  inspired 
the  barber  pole. 

To  most  it  might  seem  an  eyesore  or 
without  value,  to  say  the  least,  but  each 
year  when  a  young  squirrel  pokes  his 
head  through  a  traffic-widened  knot 
hole,  the  value  becomes  apparent.  This 
is  a  den  tree,  a  place  that  guarantees 
another  generation  of  these  wonderful 
tormentors.  Tormentors  because  I  am  at 
war  with  them  when  my  fruit  trees 
bear,  but  I  love  them  when  the  hunting 
season  comes,  or  when  they  look  for 
nuts  beneath  the  snow  and  delight  a 
viewer  from  a  frosted  window. 

I  have  always  believed  the  wildlife 
laws  are  reasonable  and  when  29-143b 
of  the  Code  of  Virginia  states  it  to  be 
illegal  to  destroy  or  molest  the  nest, 
eggs,  dens  or  young  of  any  wild  bird  or 
wild  animal  except  nuisance  species, 
it's  a  good  thing.  It  protects  those  aging 
things  in  the  forest.  .  .den  trees. 

You  must  all  remember  the  day,  if 
you  are  a  squirrel  hunter,  when  some- 
one "smoked  out"  the  squirrel  which 
found  his  security  in  the  den  tree. 
Would  you  believe  that  burning  that 
handkerchief  in  the  lowest  holes,  so  that 
the  smoke  rising  would  flush  the  quarry, 
is  illegal?  Well,  it  is.  Hunters,  did  you 
know  that  it  is  illegal  (18.2-141)  tocarry 
an  ax  with  handle  in  excess  of  20  inches 
when  hunting  on  the  lands  of  another 
without  permission?  Part  of  the  reason 
is  to  eliminate  the  temptation  to  "chop 
out"  the  game  from  den  trees.  Den  trees 
protect  the  animals  of  the  forest,  and 
our  game  laws  protect  the  den  trees.  □ 


New  Fish  Rules 


The  Commission  of  Game  and  Inland 
Fisheries  adopted  some  new  and 
amended  regulations  at  a  meeting  held 
in  Richmond  on  February  19,  1981.  The 


new  rules  became  effective  on  July  1, 
1981  and  include: 

Walleye,  pike  and  pickerel.  Walleye 
or  yellow  pike  perch  and  chain  pickerel 
or  jackfish,  eight  aday  of  each,  provided 
that  ten  walleye  a  day  may  be  taken 
from  South  Holston  Reservoir  below 
full  pool  elevation  of  1730. 

It  shall  be  unlawful  to  have  any  wal- 
leye or  yellow  pike  perch  less  that  fif- 
teen inches  in  length  in  one's  possession 
on  Gaston  Reservoir. 

Striped  bass  tournaments.  No  person 
shall  organize,  conduct,  supervise,  or 
solicit  entries  for,  striped  bass  fishing 
tournaments,  rodeos  or  other  striped 
bass  fishing  events  on  the  inland  waters 
of  this  State,  for  which  prizes  are  offered, 
awarded,  or  accepted,  either  in  money 
or  other  valuable  considerations,  with- 
out having  applied  for  and  obtained  a 
permit  from  the  Commission  to  do  so. 
Exercising  a  due  regard  for  the  distribu- 
tion, local  abundance,  economic  value, 
breeding  habits,  and  natural  growth 
potential  of  striped  bass  in  the  affected 
public  waters,  the  Executive  Director  is 
authorized  on  behalf  of  the  Commission 
to  issue  or  deny  permits  pursuant  to 
this  regulation,  and  to  establish  such 
special  rules  for  each  tournament  as 
may  be  deemed  necessary,  after  con- 
sulting with  the  State  Fish  Biologist  and 
with  the  approval  of  the  Commission's 
Fish  Committee  as  designated  from 
time  to  time  by  the  Chairman.  Failure  to 
comply  with  all  special  rules  and  other 
provisions  of  any  permit  issued  pursu- 
ant to  this  regulation  may  be  deemed 
grounds  for  denying  the  permittee  a 
permit  for  a  similar  event  to  be  held 
within  three  years  from  the  date  of  such 
failure  of  compliance.  □ 


Arizona 
Protects 
Hunters 


A  law  aimed  at  protecting  licensed 
hunters  against  deliberate  harassment 
in  the  field  has  been  passed  by  the  Ariz- 
ona State  Legislature  and  signed  by 
Governor  Bruce  Babbitt.  It  is  the  first 
such  law  in  the  nation. 

Nicknamed  the  "hunter  harassment 
bill,"  the  new  law  makes  it  a  misde- 
meanor for  anyone  "to  intentionally 
interfere  with  the  lawful  taking  of  wild- 


life by  another  or  to  intentionally  harass, 
drive  or  disturb  any  game  animal  for 
the  purpose  of  disrupting  a  lawful  hunt" 
on  public  land  in  a  hunting  area  desig- 
nated by  the  Arizona  Game  and  Fish 
Commission. 

Under  its   provisions,   anyone   who 
enters  or  remains  in  a  designated  hunt- 
ing area  on  public  land  "with  the  intent- 
to  interfere  with  the  lawful  taking  of 
wildlife"  is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor. 

Either  the  Commission  or  a  properly 
licensed  hunter  "who  is  directly  affected 
by  a  violation"  may  bring  action  to  re 
strain  the  violator  and  recover  dam- 
ages. A  peace  officer  is  also  empowered 
to  ask  the  violator  to  stop  or  leave  a 
designated  hunting  area  and  to  arrest 
the  person  if  he  or  she  refuses. 


Citation  Catfish 
Caught  by  Novice 

Angling  citation  winner  Karen  Young 
of  Fredericksburg  took  15  minutes  to 
land  this  Twin  Lakes  channel  cat. 
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Shenandoah 
River  Citation 
Bass 

Kenneth  Presley  of  Bentonville  took 
this  four-pound  citation  smallmouth 
bass  from  the  south  fork  of  the  Shenan- 
doah River. 


Tackle  Show 
Troopers 

Shown  manning  the  Game  Commission 
display  at  a  recent  tackle  show  in 
Washinton  D.C.  are  (right  to  left)  fish 
biologists  Larry  Mohn  and  Jim  McHugh 
and  game  warden  Susan  Alger. 


Book  Review 


These  Are  The  Endangered,  by  Charles 
Cadieux,  The  Stephen  Green  Press, 
Brattleboro,  Vermont  05301. 

Since  the  passing  of  the  passenger 
pigeon  and  the  disappearance  of  North 
America's  huge  buffalo  herds,  concern 
has  grown  over  the  decrease  of  many 
species.  Some  have  disappeared  into 
history,  others  are  teetering  on  the  brink 
of  extinction.  Using  case  histories  drawn 
from  a  lifetime  of  wildlife  work,  and 
from  research  into  the  current  status  of 
endangered  species  in  all  fifty  states, 
Cadieux  shows  why  various  species 
have  been  so  greatly  reduced  in  numbers, 
and  discusses  their  potential  for  recov- 
ery and  what  steps  are  being  taken  to 
assist  the  battles  for  survival. 

Thirty-one  species  are  given  detailed 
examinations.  Is  mankind  totally  respon- 
sible? Can  extinction  be  avoided?  Are 
advocacy  groups  working  for  the  good 
of  the  animal,  or  the  profit?  These  and 
many  other  questions  are  addressed  in 
this  book,  beautifully  illustrated  by  artist 
Bob  Hines.   D 


Conservation 
Awards  Banquet 

The  Virginia  Wildlife  Federation  is 
going  to  hold  its  annual  banquet  and 


Flintlock  Used 
For  First  Turkey 

Tom  Trimmer  took  this  turkey  in 
Fluvanna  County  during  the  spring 
gobbler  season.  An  avid  primitive  wea- 
pons hunter,  Tom  used  a  40-caliber  flin- 
tlock to  bag  the  20-pound  bird. 


awards  ceremony  in  Richmond  this 
year  at  the  Holiday  Inn,  3200  West 
Broad.  Anyone  planning  to  attend  the 
event  to  be  held  on  October  17  should 
buy  their  tickets  now  as  no  tickets  will 
be  sold  at  the  door.  Banquet  tickets  are 
$17.00  and  checks  should  be  made  out 
to  the  Virginia  Wildlife  Federation,  Box 
1780,  Norfolk,  Virginia  23501. 

Those  planning  to  spend  the  night  at 
the  Holiday  Inn  (3200  W.  Broad  St.. 
Richmond,  Virginia  23230)  should  make 
their  reservations  at  least  two  weeks  in 
advance.  A  special  rate  will  be  in  effect 
for  wildlife  federation  members  and 
their  guests.  D 
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Try  Fish 
Kabobs 


Roasting  meats  on  sharp  sticks  or 
metal  skewers  goes  back  to  those  forgot- 
ten days  when  mankind  first  disco- 
vered fire.  Long  before  pots  or  skillets, 
cooking  was  done  over  open  fires.  Then 
around  the  time  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
or  probably  even  earlier  in  the  range- 
lands  of  Central  Asia,  metal  skewers, 
relatively  light  in  weight  and  easily 
packed,  came  into  use. 

Since  then,  kabobs  have  come  a  long 
way,  and  there  is  no  limit  to  the  variety 
of  kabob  combinations  you  can  create. 
Following  are  a  few  basic  points  to  fol- 
low to  insure  marvelous  eating. 

1.  Use  skewers  which  are  long  enough 
to  hold  all  food. 

2.  Drain  foods  well  before  placing  on 
skewer. 

3.  Do  not  crowd  foods  on  skewers. 
This  permits  better  heat  circulation  and 
more  even  cooking. 

4.  Parboil  in  advance  those  solid  vege- 
tables which  take  longer  to  cook  than 
anything  else  on  the  skewers. 

5.  If  using  fish  fillets,  then  secure 
skewers  in  one  or  more  well-greased, 
hinged  wire  grills. 

EASY  FISH  KABOBS 

2V2  pounds  firm  fish,  cut  into  IVa-inch 

chunks 
1  cup  salad  oil 
V2  cup  lemon  juice 
V2  cup  soy  sauce 


by  Joan  Cone 


Vr  teaspoon  garlic  powder 

4  medium  zucchini,  thickly  sliced 

Combine  oil,  lemon  juice,  soy  sauce  and 
garlic  to  make  marinade.  Arrange  fish  chunks 
in  a  single  layer  in  a  shallow  dish  and  cover 
with  marinade.  Refrigerate,  covered,  for  30 
minutes.  Drain  fish  and  reserve  marinade. 
Thread  fish  chunks  and  zucchini  slices 
alternately  on  ten  12-inch  skewers.  Grill 
kabobs  over  medium  hot  coals,  turning  and 
basting  often  with  marinade.  Cook  8  to  10 
minutes  or  until  fish  is  opaque  and  flakes 
easily  when  tested  with  a  fork.  (Serves  6) 

FISH  FILLET  KABOBS 

2  pounds  fish  fillets,  fresh  or  frozen 
1/3  cup  French  dressing 

3  large,  firm  tomatoes 

1  can  (I  pound)  whole  potatoes,  drained 

IV2  teaspoons  salt 

Dash  pepper 

1/3  cup  melted  fat  or  oil 

Thaw  fillets  if  frozen.  Skin  them,  if  not 
already  skinned,  and  cut  into  strips  1  inch 


by  4  inches.  Place  these  fish  strips  in  a  shal- 
low baking  dish  and  pour  the  French  dress- 
ing over  them  letting  them  stand  for  a  half 
hour.  Meanwhile,  wash  tomatoes,  remove 
the  stem  ends  and  cut  into  sixths.  Remove 
fish  strips  from  the  dressing,  reserving  liq- 
uid for  basting,  and  roll  the  fillets.  Place 
these  rolled  fillets  on  skewers  alternately 
with  tomatoes  and  potatoes  until  skewers 
are  filled.  Then  secure  kabobs  in  one  or  more 
well-greased,  hinged,  wire  grills.  Add  salt, 
pepper  and  remaining  dressing  to  fat,  mix- 
ing thoroughly.  Baste  kabobs  with  this  sea- 
soned fat  and  French  dressing  mixture. 
Cook  about  4  inches  above  a  moderately  hot 
fire  for  4  to  6  minutes.  Turn  and  repeat,  after 
basting,  on  opposite  side.  Cook  until  fish 
flakes  easily  with  a  fork.  (Serves  6) 

Because  of  their  high  fat  content,  eels 
are  wonderful  in  kabobs.  Maybe  the 
thought  of  eels  makes  you  squirm,  but 
be  assured  they  are  definitely  fish  with 
both  fins  and  scales,  although  these 
scales  are  microscopic. 
EEL  KABOBS 
2   pounds  of  eel  (cleaned  and  skinned),  cut 

into  1 '/2  to  2  inch  pieces 
1  cup  soy  sauce 
1   tablespoon  sherry 
4  tablespoons  sugar 
Salt 

Mix  soy  sauce,  wine  and  sugar  and  boil 
for  2  minutes.  Then  place  pieces  of  eel  on 
skewers  and  season  with  salt.  Cook  about  4 
to  6  inches  from  hot  coals  for  20  minutes, 
brushing  with  sauce  frequently  and  turning 
until  evenly  browned.  Arrange  over  hot, 
cooked  rice.  (Serves  4)   D 
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On  the  Waterfront 


Edited  by  James  N.  Kerrick 


Boat  Camping — 
A  New  Idea  in 
Vacations 


A  growing  number  of  boating  fami- 
lies are  following  America's  beautiful 
waterways  to  undiscovered  and  un- 
spoiled campsites. 

This  summer,  why  not  join  those 
who  have  found  their  boats  to  be  the 
key  to  finding  the  perfect  cove  or  beach 
to  pitch  a  tent. 

Whether  you  search  out  a  river  or 
explore  a  big  lake,  the  Johnson  Out- 
boards  News  Bureau  has  prepared  a 
few  tips  to  make  your  first  boat  camp- 
ing experience  a  pleasant  one. 

If  it's  your  first  try  at  boat  camping, 
schedule  just  one  or  two  nights  out.  It's 
a  great  shakedown  adventure  for  a 
longer  trip  next  time. 

Safety  first.  Don't  overload  your 
boat  with  gear  and  people.  Besides,  it's 
no  fun  if  you're  cramped.  You  can  find 
the  loading  recommendation  on  the 
boat's  certification  plate. 

If  possible,  get  up-to-date  charts  of 
the  waterway  you'll  be  using.  These 
charts  show  shore  facilities  as  well  as 
water  hazards.  Plan  your  trip,  and  let 
someone  know  where  you'll  be,  and 
when  you'll  be  back. 

Your  local  dealer  can  check  your 
rig  before  you  go  to  make  certain  it's 
safe  and  sea-worthy.  Take  along  two 
anchors  and  plenty  of  line  as  well  as 
extra  spark  plugs  and  prop.  Don't  forget 
lifejackets   and   a   fire   extinguisher. 

When  choosing  a  campsite,  pick 
one  on  high  ground,  away  from  high 
grass.  You're  more  likely  to  find  a  cool- 
ing breeze  up  there,  and  rain  showers 
and  local  tides  won't  wash  your  camp 
away.  You'll  also  find  fewer  insects. 

Keep  your  gear  to  a  minimum. 
Modern  tents  are  light  and  easy  to  erect. 


A  small  camp  stove  makes  cooking  eas- 
ier, and  you  can  use  utensils  right  out  of 
your  kitchen.  An  ice  chest  keeps  foods 
fresh.  Airtight  containers  will  help  keep 
away  critters  who  might  follow  their 
noses  to  your  camp. 

Be  a  good  camper.  Leave  the  camp- 
site cleaner  than  you  found  it.  If  your 
ideal  campsite  is  on  private  property, 
ask  permission  first.  When  in  doubt, 
ask. 

With  boat  camping,  you  can  get  away 
from  it  all,  and  find  the  answer  to  that 
age  old  question:  What's  around  the 
next  bend?  D 

Boatbuilders  Vie 
To  Land 
Fishermen 

The  same  fisherman  who  can  be 
conned  into  buying  boxes  full  of  gur- 
gling, clanging,  buzzing  and  otherwise 
irresistable  lures  tends  to  be  a  bit  dis- 
criminating when  it  comes  to  buying  a 
rod  or  reel  and  even  more  so  when  it's 
time  for  a  new  boat. 

And,  because  fishermen  comprise  one 
of  the  largest,  most  identifiable  seg- 
ments of  the  market,  boat  manufactur- 
ers are  angling  hard  with  more  and 
more  "lures,"  according  to  the  Boating 
Industry  Associations. 

Probably  the  most  noticeable  trend  in 
fishing  boats  today  is  the  "built-in"  look. 
Built-in  rod  racks,  ice  chests,  live  bait 
wells,  tackle  storage  and  such  electronic 
gear  as  sonar  and  water  temperature 
gauges  are  commonplace  on  today's 
fishing  boats,  BIA  says. 

"In  addition  to  sales  appeal,  these 
built-ins  serve  a  very  real  function  on  a 
fishing  boat-keeping  the  cockpit  clear 
for  action,  "  says  Dave  D.  Beach,  BIA 
naval  architect. 

That  same  yen  for  a  clear  cockpit  has 


been  responsible  for  the  growing  popu- 
larity of  center  consoles  on  offshore 
fishing  boats.  "But  lately  the  console  has 
become  more  than  just  a 
helmsman's  station.  Many  are  large 
enough  to  accommodate  storage  com- 
partments, fuel  tanks,  and  even  enclosed 
marine  heads,"  Beach  pointed  out. 

Manufacturers  of  these  center  con- 
sole craft,  most  of  whom  began  in  Flor- 
ida, are  also  attempting  to  grab  a  share 
of  the  new  Great  Lakes  fishing  market 
by  offering  options  like  forward  cuddy 
cabins  and  storm  canvas.  "The  bimini 
top  is  fine  for  keeping  off  the  hot  sun  or 
the  occasional  shower,  but  it  doesn't  pro- 
tect against  the  foul  weather  that  usu- 
ally coincides  with  the  best  fishing  on 
the  Great  Lakes.  Northern  manufactur- 
ers are  countering  this  challenge  by 
redesigning  their  crusier  models  to  pro- 
vide more  working  space  and  more 
compact  cabin  facilities,"  Beach  said. 

The  bass  boat,  which  dominated  the 
Southern  and  Western  inland  fishing 
boat  market  for  the  past  five  years  is 
also  changing.  It  still  boasts  all  the  fea- 
tures that  made  it  a  "fishing  machine," 
but  the  new  models  are  showing  signs 
of  evolving  into  something  other  than  a 
single  purpose  boat.  "Some  of  the  new 
models  have  wider  hulls,  varied  seating 
arrangements  and  other  features  which 
make  the  boats  practical  as  a  family 
runabout  or  for  towing  water  skiers," 
Beach  noted. 

But,  while  bass  boats  may  be  becom- 
ing more  versatile,  manufacturers  haven't 
forgotten  about  the  fishing  aspects,  and 
neither  have  the  fishermen.  "The  wider, 
roomier  bass  boat  may  spell  'family'  to 
some,  but  it  spells  'a  bigger,  better  fish- 
ing boat'  to  others.  The  increased  beam 
provides  more  cockpit  space  and  allows 
manufactureres  to  add  even  more  fishing- 
only  options  in  the  same  hull,"  Beach 
said. 

Asked  "what  will  the  boatbuilders 
think  of  next?"  Beach's  tongue-in-cheek 
reply  was  "Probably  built-in  fish."  n 
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In  Nature's  Garden 


Moth  Mullein 

In  1879,  Dr.  W.J.  Beal,  a  professor  of 
botany  and  forestry  at  the  Michigan 
Agricuhural  College,  became  inter- 
ested in  how  long  seeds  would  remain 
alive,  but  dormant,  in  the  soil.  He  selected 
twenty-three  species  of  locally  common 
plants,  one  of  which  was  moth  mullein, 
Verbascum  bJattaria.  Taking  fifty  seeds 
of  each  species,  he  mixed  them  with 
moist  sand  and  put  the  mixture  in  pint 
unstoppered  bottles.  Twenty  such  bot- 
tles were  buried,  (slanting  downwards 
so  that  no  water  could  accumulate  in 
them),  in  a  sandy  knoll.  These  bottles 
have  been  dug  up  at  intervals  ever  since 
to  see  which  seeds  would  germinate. 
Thirty  years  later,  a  good  many  species 
were  still  represented  in  the  germinat- 
ing seedlings,  pigweed,  chamomile, 
mustard,  shepherd's  purse,  peppergrass, 
foxtail,  chickweed,  evening  primrose 
and  mullein.  Ninety  years  later,  only  ten 
seedlings  came  up,  they  were  all  the 
same  species  and,  yes,  you  guessed  it 
— the  species  was  Verbascum  blattaria. 
So  the  next  time  you  pass  a  stand  of 
moth  mullein  at  the  side  of  the  road,  you 
may  look  at  it  with  a  new  respect, 
knowing  that  its  seeds  could,  under  the 
right  conditions,  survive  for  about  a 
century  underground  and  still  grow. 
Miss  Walton  was  so  impressed  that  she 
has  painted  both  color  varieties  of  the 
moth  mullein,  the  delicate  yellow  var- 
iety and  the  one  that  is  a  pale  silvery 
mauve,  almost  white. 

Mulleins  belong  in  the  figwort  fam- 
ily, the  Scrophulariaceae,  but  do  not 
have  the  characteristic  figwort  flower 
with  the  very  unequal  petals  and  a 
closed  throat  which  opens  when  the 
flower  is  pressed  at  the  sides.  Mullein 
flowers  have  five  petals,  all  more  or  less 
equal,  with  broad  rounded  lobes  and 
united  only  into  a  very  short  tube.  There 
are  five  stamens,  a  rather  flattened 
stigma  and  a  capsular  fruit  which  con- 
tains many  seeds,  very  convenient  for 
Dr.  Beal.  The  leaves  are  alternate  and 
often  fall  off  the  stem  serially  as  the 
plant  gets  older.  Moth  mullein  is  a 
slender,  smooth  plant  which  grows  to 
about  four  feet  high,  the  flowers  bloom- 
ing in  a  loose  raceme  up  the  stem  with  a 
single  bloom  at  each  node.  In  the  pale 
color  variety,  the  filaments  of  the  sta- 
mens are  "bearded  with  violet  wool." 

Moth  mullein  is  naturalized  from 
Europe,  a  pretty  successful  naturaliza- 
tion since  it  is  found  in  old  pastures  and 


by  Elizabeth  Murray 


along  roadsides  from  Canada  all  down 
the  Eastern  United  States,  and  blooms 
throughout  the  summer. 

Its  coarser,  hairier  cousin,  the  com- 
mon mullein,  Verbascum  thapsus,  is  an 
even  more  successful  introduction  into 
this  country,  growing  in  greater  abun- 
dance in  pastures  thorughout  the  East- 
ern United  States.  It  has  much  larger, 
densely  hairy  leaves  that  are  almost  felt- 
like, my  daughter  uses  them  for  "dolls' 
blankets"  in  the  late  spring  when  they 
first  appear.  Common  mullein  grows 
very  tall,  to  about  six  feet,  and  nearly 
always  has  yellow  flowers,  although 
there  is  a  rare  white  form. 

The  story  of  Dr.  Seal's  seeds  did  not 
end  in  1970.  Dr.  Bandurski  who  is  carry- 
ing on  the  experiment  in  Michigan  told 
me  the  results  of  the  1980  "bottle" 
although  the  full  report  has  not  yet  been 
published.  Verbascum  must  now  share 
the  honors  for  longevity  with  one  other 
plant,  mallow.  In  1980  one  seed  of  the 
round-leaved  mallow,  Malva  rotundifo- 


Lucile  Walton 


ha,  germinated,  a  species  which  had  not 
previously  germinated  since  1900.  Of 
the  other  seeds  which  germinated  and 
survived,  twenty-one  were  Verbascum 
blattaria  and  one  was  Verbascum  thap- 
sus. Dr.  Bandurski  speculates  that  there 
may  have  been  some  confusion  between 
the  two  species  of  mullein  in  Dr.  Beal's 
bottles,  since,  although  the  plants  are 
very  different,  the  seeds  are  quite  diffi- 
cult to  tell  apart,  and  he  guesses  that 
more  common  mullein  may  turn  up  in 
the  remaining  bottles.  He  told  me  that 
he  had  six  bottles  left,  and  was  planning 
the  disinterring  of  the  next  one  in  the 
year  2000,  and  subsequent  "unearthings" 
every  twenty  years  thereafter,  so  that 
the  experiment  would  last  until  the  year 
2100. 

I  wonder  how  many  mullein  plants 
will  grow  from  the  seeds  in  that  final 
bottle.  I  look  at  the  Verbascum  in  my 
front  pasture  with  some  despair  at  the 
task  of  eliminating  it.  It  is  obviously 
tougher  than  I  am,  and  plans  to  be  there 
for  a  lot  longer!  D  
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Bird  of  the  Month 


by  Carl  "Spike"  Knuth 


The  Ruby- 
Throated 
Hummingbird 

I  counted  at  least  eight  and  there  may 
have  been  as  many  as  a  dozenithey 
moved  so  quickly  in  and  out  of  the 
branches  that  I  couldn't  tell.  Most  of 
them  were  males,  their  throats  looking 
black  from  the  side,  but  a  fiery,  glisten- 
ing red  from  the  front.  I  watched,  fascinated. 
Englishman  John  Lavvson,  traveling 
through  the  southeast  of  our  then-new 
land  in  1714,  was  equally  amazed  by 
the  ruby-throated  hummingbird,  so 
much  so,  that  he  wrote  the  following  in 
his  diary:  "The  HummingBird  is  the 
miracle  of  all  our  winged  animals.  He  is 
feathered  as  a  Bird,  and  gets  his  Living 
as  the  Bees.  His  Nest  is  one  of  the  grea- 
test pieces  of  Workmanship  the  Whole 
Tribe  of  Winged  Animals  can  show." 

As  I  stood  quietly  watching  the  little 
flesh-and-feathered  helicopters  dash 
about  me,  I  couldn't  help  but  be  in  com- 
plete agreement  with  John  Lawson. 

The  ruby-throated  hummingbird  is 
less  than  four  inches  long,  and  weighs 
one-tenth  of  an  ounce!  It  is  one  of  580 
species  and  sub-species  in  the  world, 
the  smallest  of  which  is  the  fairy  hum- 
mingbird of  Cuba  which  is  two  and  a 
quarter  inches  long  and  weighs  a  frac- 
tion of  an  ounce.  The  ruby-throat  is  the 
species  most  commonly  found  in  most 
of  the  United  States,  with  as  many  as  17 
other  species  being  found  only  in  Ariz- 
ona and  southern  California.  It  feeds  on 
nectar  through  its  needle-like  bill  and 
also  eats  tiny  insects.  Its  voice  is  an 


insect-like  squeaky,  scratchy  sound.  Its 
wings  are  attached  to  its  body  in  such  a 
way  that  it  can  twist  them,  enabling 
them  to  poise  motionless — literally  hang- 
ing in  mid-air — fly  forward,  backward, 
sideways,  up  or  down.  Its  wings  beat  at 
an  unimaginable  55  times  per  second. 

This  activity  understandably  uses  an 
incredible  amount  of  energy.  In  fact,  the 
ruby-throat  goes  into  a  form  of  hiberna- 
tion every  night,  according  to  some  nat- 
uralists. The  little  creature  expends 
such  an  enormous  amount  of  energy 
that  it  must  rest  its  body  completely 
every  night.  It  seeks  out  a  safe  roosting 
place  where  it  becomes  motionless  and 
enters  a  state  of  lethargy  as  its  tempera- 
ture drops.  However,  the  female  does 
not  lose  her  body  heat  during  nesting 
which  enables  her  to  incubate  her  eggs 
or  care  for  her  young. 

In  the  warmth  of  late  spring,  the  male 
performs  a  courtship  flight  in  which  he 
swoops  up  into  the  air,  then  swings 
down,  then  back  up  again  in  a  pendulum- 
like motion.  Once  mated,  the  female 
builds  a  tiny,  lichen-covered  structure  a 
half-inch  across  in  which  she  lays  two 
bean-sized,  white  eggs.  After  hatching, 
the  young  are  fed  a  regurgitated  mix- 
ture of  nectar  and  insects.  They  grow 
rapidly  on  this  diet  and  the  nest  expands 
to  accomodate  them. 

Ruby-throats  are  very  bold  and 
scrappy.  I've  seen  them  squabble  among 


themselves  uttering  their  scratchy  calls 
as  they  dart  and  dive  at  each  other  as  if 
in  a  dog  fight.  It  doesn't  stop  at  fighting 
with  one  another.  It  has  been  known  to 
attack  hawks  and  fight  off  crows  or 
anything  else  that  threatens  it. 

Ruby-throats  might  be  seen  just 
about  anywhere  in  Virginia  from 
a  flower-laden  backyard  to  a  farm- 
land hedgerow;a  forest  edge  or  a  marsh- 
land fringe.  They  are  especially  fond  of 
tube-like  flowers  of  red  or  orange. 
Trumpet  honeysuckle  or  trumpet  creeper 
vines  seem  to  be  a  favorite  in  residential 
areas  along  with  four-o-clocks  and  the 
mimosa  tree.  They  take  a  special  liking 
to  jewel-weed,  sometimes  called  "touch- 
me-nots"  and  I've  even  seen  them  feed- 
ing in  a  field  of  sunflowers. 

They  begin  their  migration  in  August 
and  September.  Many  of  them  winter  in 
Florida  or  anywhere  around  the  Gulf 
Coast  and  into  Central  America.  How- 
ever, a  large  segment  of  their  population 
flies  more  than  500  miles  across  the 
Gulf  to  Central  and  South  America  and 
islands  of  the  Carribean,  non-stop! 

I  continued  to  watch  the  humming- 
birds as  they  buzzed  and  chattered, 
then  seemed  to  disappear.  I  stood  silently 
waiting  and  listening.  Then  I  heard  the 
ever-so-soft, fast,  fluttering  sound  of  their 
tiny  wings. I  peered  through  the  flower- 
clad  branches  of  a  honeysuckle  and 
there  they  were,  suspended  by  blurred 
wings.  Creation's  feathered  wonders.  D 
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Litter  spoils  nature,  if  we  let  it 
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